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The Philadelphia Record sold for $3,111,000. 





The Philadelphia Public Ledger's sale price last week is given as 
$2,225,000. 


These prices are warranted by the 
immense amount of money spent 
in judicious advertising in Phila- 
delphia newspapers. THe Recorp 
has long been regarded as Phila- 
delphia’s best paper. It is better 
to-day than ever before. 


It is the $1,000 a year man who 


experiments. The $50,000, $75,000, 
$100,000 men stick to THE ReEcorp, 


Advertising rate, 25 cents a line, subject to discounts. 


New York, Advertising Manager, Chicago, 
Temple Court. Philadelphia. 1002-4 Tribune Bldg. 
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The Richmond 
Dispatch 


has for fifty years been the Leading 
Daily Morning Paper of Virginia. 


The Richmond 
News 


published under the same management, 
is the bright, progressive, popular after- 
noon daily in its territory. 


Together They Gover the Field Thoroughly. 


Richmond is one of the wealthiest 
cities of the South. 

There is no better place to advertise, 
and there is no medium so good as 


The Dispatch and News. 


Booklet, rates and further information 
on request. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


MANAGER FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 


1210-1212 BOYCE BUILDING, 407-410 TEMPLE COURT, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
ENTERED 48 SxCOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., Post-Orvicx, JumE 29, 1893. 


VoL. XL. 


THE PUBLICITY OF SWIFT 
AND COMPANY. 





The capital stock of Swift & 
Company is $25,000,000. Besides 
the main plant at the Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, the company main- 
tains plants in St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. Through three hundred 
wholesale distributing houses in 
the United States and Great Bri- 
tain the trade is supplied, and ul- 
timately the consumer. Ten mil- 
lion cattle, hogs and sheep are 
killed and dressed annually, and 
in addition to meats proper the 
output comprises soaps, washing 
powder, butterine, fertilizers, hides, 
wool, lard, tallow, grease, glue, 
bone and horn, chemicals and some 
dozens of other articles of com- 
merce made from by-products. The 
yearly sale of hams alone is fully 
ten millions, with other commodi- 
ties in proportion. To move this 
immense output, advertising is vi- 
tally necessary, and the expendi- 
ture of the company to accelerate 
a business aggregating half a mil- 
lion dollars per day is tremendous. 

“General publicity is the key- 
note,” said Mr. William M. Shirley, 
advertising manager, to a PRINT- 
ERS’ INK interviewer. “The trade is 
continually stimulated by modern 
advertising methods, of course, but 
our main effort is centered upon 
people who use our products—in- 
direct advertising to promote the 
name of the company and impress 
its leading commodities upon the 
popular. memory. The articles 
that receive most publicity are 
Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, 
Wool Soap, Swift’s Silver Leaf 


‘~ Lard, Swift’s Cotosuet, Jersey 


Butterine and Beef Extract. With 
the exception of daily newspaper 
space to liven trade in certain lo- 
calities, our publicity runs to med- 
iums that have wide reach. The 
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bulk of the appropriation goes into 
magazines—more to them than to 
any other single medium, at least. 
We use them because they offer 
us the most economical means of 
reaching the greatest number of 
people. The system by which our 
products is distributed to consum- 
ers is so universal that we can 
use almost any publication or me- 
dium upon the globe, if it have 
readers. Swift goods are sold 
everywhere, readers of all nations 
are in touch with our goods, and 
there is no waste as with a small 
business. In fact, our distributing 
machinery conserves energy just 
as our chemical laboratory con- 
serves waste—nothing is lost in 
our advertising but the squeal, as 
it were. 

“There is hardly any form of 
medium that we do not use con- 
stantly—papers, magazines, bill- 
boards, bulletins, car cards, litera- 
ture and novelties. The same sys- 
tem that distributes our products 
also distributes a great quantity 
of our advertising. In Great Bri- 
tain we have forty wholesale sta- 
tions, and they scatter tons of lit- 
erature for us every year. We 
also use walls and periodicals over 
there, for it is one of our most 
important markets. Here at home 
we are continually sending out 
shipments of booklets for grocers 
and butchers, and we use thou- 
sands of lithographed hangers and 
framed pictures of the sort identi- 
fied with retail shops. Some of 
these are expensive. Our largest 
framed lithograph is a color pic- 
ture of our little cook, 46x66 inches 
in size. It costs us about one dol- 
lar per copy. Some of our novel- 
ties are expensive, too—a clock for 
one, with the little cook cutting 
ham by an attachment to the pen- 
dulum. Millions of booklets are 
sent out in French, German, Span- 
ish and Italian, and we make 
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strenuous efforts to get out matter 
that will appeal to children. In 
fact, to enumerate all of these 
things would be of little use. There 
are too many of them, and each is 
only a part of the great whole. 
To say whether one pays and an- 
other is unprofitable is impossible. 
We cannot key, but we do know 
that they bring good returns in 
the mass. 

“Our annual calendar gets close 
to consumers, and we spend money 
upon it liberally. Last year it was 
an American Girl calendar in 
colors, and this year it is a classi- 
cal effect—four pictures by Jules 
Delaroche representing ‘Spring, 
‘Summer,’ ‘Autumn’ and ‘Winter.’ 
We distribute some hundreds of 
thousands by adv ertising in maga- 
zines, sending copies for ten Wool 
Soap wrappers, a cap from a Beef 
Extract jar or ten cents in stamps. 
We have another calendar that 
goes to retailers, with smaller ones 
on celluloid for the pocketbook. 

“One of the best novelties that 
we ever had- was the big photo- 
graph of our general offices, made 
by George R. Lawrence, the man 
who built the largest camera in 
the world. This picture is about 
four by eight feet, and showed our 
offices with eight hundred peopie 
in the one big room. The plate 
cost $1,000 ard we had a half hun- 
dred prints at about $50 each, 
frained. These were exhibited all 
over the United States, Great Bri- 
tain and Europe, being sent from 
place to place, and attracted wide 
attention. The volume of press 
notices that they received in 
Europe alone fills several boxes in 
our clipping files. When our gen- 
eral offices burned last week we 
put a copy in a window down-town 
and it has proved quite a magnet. 
We use such attractions until their 
novelty is gone, and then find 
something else. Then, there are 
our three automobiles, which were 
sent all over the countrv when 
autos were new. They went into 
towns, distributed advertising lit- 
erature. took the local butchers 
and grocers for a ride and livened 
business generally. Formerly we 


found excellent opportunities to 
advertise by demonstration at food 
, shows and like exhibitions, but 
they do not seem to draw as they 


did a few years ago—have become 
rather common, 

“The tide of people who visit 
the stockyards is another live me- 
dium for advertising. During the 
summer about 5,000 persons per 
week go through our piant, while 
there were 50,000 during Grand 
Army week in 1900. We give each 
person printed matter containing 
statistics and other information, 
and have little trinkets as well— 
just at present we present each lady 
with a Silver Leaf stick pin, while 
the men get a Premium Ham 
watch charm cut out of agate. Not 
long ago we had a party of five 
hundred trained women nurses to 
whom we gave fine jars of our 
sliced bacon, a delicacy for the 
sick. Special parties are enter- 
tained in special ways. 

“We find that gratifying results 
are to be had by following up mag- 
azine advertising with personal let- 
ters to our local agents at distri- 
buting houses. When we use the 
back cover of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Youth’s Companion or 
Scribner's, for example, we con- 
tract for one thousand advanced 
copies and mail them to the sta- 
tions with letters calling attention 
to the ad. This puts everyone upon 
the alert, with the result that the 
advertised articles are pushed vig- 
orously. 

“One of the greatest factors in 
our advertising is that of reading 
notices. Our plant is continually 
making news, and we take care that 
the papers get hold of it. 
half million dollar fire Saturday 
is an instance. We keep our eyes 
open eternally, for we never know 
where the next ‘story’ is going to 
turn up. We had a train load of 
provisions within two hundred 
miles of Gavelston on the night 
of the disaster, and made a liber- 
al donation by telegraph, sending 
the first relief into the city next 
morning. The main motive was 
human charity, of course, and we 
are aware of the injunction to 
keep from the right hand the deeds 
of the left. But newspaper report- 
ers are bound to get hold of such 
things in the long run, and it is a 
saving of energy to help them. We 

also had provisions at Trinidad, 
and were in early at Martinique. 
There is no reason on earth why 
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“Tf you see it in THE SUN it’s so’’— 
as true of its Advertising 
as of its News. 








More than a Quarter 
of a Million Lines 


284,823 


These figures represent the /ncrease in the 
number of lines of advertising printed 
in THE SUN and THE EVENING SUN 
during April, May and June, 1902, as 
compared with the same months of 1901. 





Such growth tells its own story. 








june, 1902, witnessed these Gains as 
compared with June, 1901: 


THE SUN,- - - - 58,016 


or more than 22% 


THE EVENING SUN, 49,363 


or more than 42% 


Total,- - - - - 107,379 


No other newspaper approached 
this showing. 
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every advertiser should not pro- 
fit by press notice publicity. The 





- only trick about it is to make 


news. No editor can refuse inter- 
esting matter. In the modern 
grocery, for example, are goods 
from every part of the world. If 
the grocer will begin to ask ques- 
tions about his stock he will soon 
find that he is a favorite source of 
copy for editors and reporters. The 
merchant in a small town ought to 
make the editors his friends—first 
by advertising to the limit of his 
business, and then by helping them 
fill their papers. 

“Swift & Company’s advertising 
is helped greatly by the fact that 
we have a most complete inspec- 
tion system—I don’t believe that a 
better one exists anywhere. Many 
advertisers fail in this item of in- 
spection of product, and_ their 
goods go forth to counteract their 
publicity. We take the utmost 
care with everything. Our hams 
are wrapped in cheese-cloth and 
parchment paper. If they go 
South we add burlap. If they go 
to the Klondike we pack them in 
oat hulls to protect them from 
moisture—a device adopted from 
the government. The same care 1s 
taken with all our products, and 
the result is easily seen in publicity 
and sales.” 


+> 
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J. B. ROSE. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of the really great men in 
American advertising has passed in the 
death of Joseph Benson Rose, until re- 
cently president of the Royal Baking 
Powder Co. The news of his death 
will bear to hundreds of newspaper and 
advertising men from Dallas to Bangor 
and from Tacoma to Atlanta a deep 
sense of personal loss. The man was 
so big ard broad, so full of generous 
impulses and forceful ideas, as he stood 
“four-square to all the winds of 
heaven” that he always won instant re- 
spect from anyone meeting him but 
casually, and from those who knew him 
well he gained and gave a friendship 
as true as steel. In the best sense he 
was self-made, winning his place fairly 
in an open field. He came to New York 
about the time of the civil war from 
Muskingum County, Ohio, where he was 
born and had received the rather 
limited schooling of the Middle West 
of the fifties. With rare foresight he 
grasped the opportunity which the de- 
velopment of advertising as a business 
force presented. He met the opportuni- 
ty with a fresh and open mind and a 
zest for work that was marvellous. 
Whatever he did, it was with the swing 
and dash of a strong man. In ad- 
vertising various proprietary articles, 
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such as Sozodont, and in his manage- 
ment of the Bates and Morse Agency, 
bis work was noteworthy, but it was in 
giving the widest publicity to the cream 
of tartar baking powders, to Royal, to 
Cleveland's and Dr. Price’s that he made 
a sure place for himself as a great 
leader in American advertising. Per- 
sonally, I believe he was one of the 
most resourceful and constructive work- 
ers that advertising in this country has 
hed. His judgment of advertising 
values was quick and accurate and his 
employment of methods was most cath- 
olic in its breadth. He was not a daily 
paper man, nor a magazine man nor an 
outcoor-display man—indeed not a parti- 
san of any one kind of advertising. 
He believed that that particular form 
of advertising was best which most 
fully met a definite set of conditions 
at any given time. Mr. Rose was 
quick to-sce the advertising essence in 
anything and he seemed to _ know, 
intuitively, when a “lemon had been 
ney dry.” I recall Mr. Rodgers of 
Harpers coming to him eight years ago, 
when it was my great privilege to be on 
his staff, with a suggestion for a series 
of comic advertisements drawn by Hy 
Mayer and other well known cartoonists. 
Instantly he adopted the suggestion, the 
comics were prepared and published in 
Harper's Weekly and they made a hit. 
Original himself in a high degree, he 
was always ready to accept and acknowl- 
edge ideas from whatever source, if they 
had life in them. He was generous, 
too, in his estimate of the work of 
others. I remember his hearty praise 
of the striking advertising done for 
Uneeda Biscuit and he commended with- 
out stint the strong and beautiful adver- 
tising of Ivory Soap. In every way he 
was a big man—in body, brain and 
heart. Although he made a large for- 
tune, the largest I believe that any 
American advertising man has made, 
and enjoyed its accompaniments, such as 
a beautiful winter home on the Gulf, 
a summer home on Long Island, a steam 
yacht and a sailing yacht, he still 
found his greatest pleasure in work. And 
for no work did he have such a keen 
zest as for advertising. 
Hersert S. Houston, 
Advertising Manager the World’s Work 
and Country Life. 
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ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIAL, 














‘YOUR LAST CONSIGNMENT 0F CANNED GOODS 
WENT OFF VERY QUICK,” 
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The Peoria 
Evening Star 


has the largest circulation and receives 
the greatest advertising patronage of 
any daily newspaper published in the 
State of Illinois outside of Chicago. 
Circulation sworn to each day. 
Pressroom, mailing room and cir- 
culation books 
Nothing Concealed. | open to the adver- 
Nothing Evaded. . . | tiser. Circulation 
No Deception. ... | attested by a care- 
ful inspection 
made by the leading advertisers of Pe- 
oria. Circulation steadily and constantly 
increasing—a condition that contract 
advertisers should appreciate. 


Circulation for week 
Ending July 19th . . 2 3, 8 O © 
AVERAGE CIRCULATION 


Daily for year 1900 For 1901 For June, 1902 


15,739 19,093 23,774 


Circulation is guaranteed by Advertisers’ Guar- 
antee Association of Chicago, Ill. The only paper 
in Peoria, Ill., that swears to its circulation. The 
best medium through which to reach the people of 
prosperous Central Illinois. 

THE PEORIA STAR CO., Peoria, ILL. 

















N. M. SHEFFIELD 
84 and 85 Tribune Building, United States Express Bldg. 
NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 
IN FULL CHARGE FOREIGN ADVERTISING. 
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BUSINESS BUILDING IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Under the above title Gordon & 
Gotch, advertising contractors, 15 
St. Bride street, London, Eng., 
have issued a booklet which in the 
judgment of the Little School- 
master is also of interest to Amer- 
ican advertisers. Its essential part 
is printed below: 

We believe that to describe the re- 
vival of trade in South Africa as of the 
nature of a “boom” will be found to be 
inaccurate. “Booms” are necessarlly of 
a temporary character, while our view 
is that the undeveloped resources of the 
country, its vast extent of territory, and 
the constant stream of humanity gather- 
ing within its borders all point to a 
steady and ever-developing business ac- 
tivity on a large scale. 

A moment’s reflection will show that 
this revival and increase in trade is of 
no ordinary character, dependent upon 
the prosperity and multiplying luxuries 
of the population. It is emphatically a 
trade born of necessity—that stern ne- 
cessity which war leaves behind it. Con- 
sequently, it may safely be asserted that 
there is hardly a branch of commercial 
industry which cannot find a read* mar- 
ket in South Africa. 

* * * 

It is not, however, the object of this 
booklet to call attention to what—as we 
have said—is already well borne in 
upon the minds of merchants and manu- 
facture1s. Our anxiety is that the me- 
thods by which their goods are intro- 
duced to this market shall be those me- 
thods which will most readily secure 
for them attention and appreciation—in 
short, which shall sell the goods in face 
of competition. And let it not be for- 
gotten that this competition 1s, and will 
e, of the most serious character. The 
commercial instincts of America and t 
Continent have been aroused and at- 
tracted by the op ortunities of expan- 
sion held out by South Africa, and al- 
ready their travellers are hard at work. 


One mee iene to successful 
trading in South Africa is advertising, 
and we make no apology for confining 
ourselves, just now, advocating a 
more general adoption of its aid. British 
firms con been strangely neglectful in 
this respect in the past, fearing that 
money expended in advertising is money 
thrown away. 


* 

Advertising, properly handled by ex- 

rts, is never waste but, sooner or 

ater, is bound to come. back again with 
good interest. It is, in fact, an invest- 
ment, and one far sounder than many in 
which we are only too ready to put our 
spare cash. Opposition to advertising 
gains strength toooften by the experience 
of those who, having the courage to buy 
space, are content to fill it with an an- 
nouncement carelessly and unconvincing- 
ly put together. he result is, and 
must necessarily. be, faiiure; whereas 
good advertising is-that which attracts 
attention, convinces the mind of the 
reader, and sells the goods. Anothcr 


“lion in the path” is the fear that to 
advertise will offend the local agents— 
a fallacy in many cases, because the 
local man, if he is wide awake, will only 
be too glad of the help which powerful 
advertising in the influential press of his 
district secures to him. It is only ne- 
cessary that the advertisement shall be 
carefully framed, indicating, if possible, 
to the reader that the article advertised 
can be obtained or ordered locally. 
* * 


To appreciate the help which adver- 
tising aftords in South Africa, it should 
be borne in mind that the Colonist looks 
upon his local paper as his guide, men- 
tor, and, very frequently, tie only tie 
which binds him to the outer world. 
Through it he learns of what is happen- 
ing in other lands and becomes acquaint- 
ed with the latest developments in com- 
mercial affairs—and naturally this is the 
channel by which information as_ to 
goods and manufactures can most effec- 
tively be transmitted to him. And it is 
worth while to note that, even if he 
stands in no immediate need of the ar- 
ticle advertised, a well-written and ex- 
plicit advertisement will very often 
create the need—make him feel that the 
object is a very desirable thing to pos- 
sess. 
* * * 
_ Some British firms confine their adver- 
tising to trade papers, but South Africa 
produces no trade organs of any in- 
fluence, and consequently the ordinary 
daily or weekly newspaper in that coun- 
try possesses characteristics which, as 
a rule, are absent from newspapers pub- 
lished at home. Advertisements of ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, saddle- 
ry, paints, provisions, carriages, loco- 
motives, etc., etc., intermingle with the 
more familiar announcements relating 
to cocoas, patent medicines, dress and 
foods. On one page in a recent issue 
of the Cape Times will be found adver- 
tisements of cycles, tailoring, music, 
jewelry, curry, galvanized pipes, boiler 
tubes, oatmeal, wall papers, sporting 
guns, medicines, insurance, safes and 
harness. 
* * 

Thus, for the reasons given, we wish 
to urge you to give the question of ad- 
vertising in South Africa your very 
careful consideration. If in the past 
it has not been your custom to adver- 
tise, or, at most, only in trade publica- 
tions, we would strongly advise a depart- 
ure from the rut of precedent, using 
every legitimate means of securing the 
trade which some one is certain to get 
in South Africa. The question of cost 
has not been dealt with here, for it is 
really of no importance. As things are 
at present, advertising in South Africa 
cannot be an expensive matter; in fact, 
for £3 18s. your name and trade can be 
kept before the readers of one of the 
leading periodicals for twelve months, 
and in scme other good papers for much 
less. 

———— 

ANTICIPATED joy is not always con- 
tinuous, as some people have found. The 
self-satisfied feeling noticed when the 
contract is signed often gets wilted about 
the time the third or fourth bill for ad- 
vertising space comes in, and especially 
when the bill is unaccompanied by other 
returns.— White’s Sayings. 
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There are more 
TRIBUNES sold 
every day within the 
corporate limit of the 
City of Minneapols 
thanall the other local 
English daily publ- 
cations combined. 

See report of the 


Association of Ameri- 








can Advertiser's. 
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THE LYNX-EYED TILLER OF 
THE SOIL. 


Country people excel all other 
classes as readers of advertising. 
For one thing, they are eternally 
on the lookout for bargains. They 
have the spirit of barter bred in 
them from infancy, and love to buy 
and sell. For another reason, they 
have not ready access to places 
where goods can be seen, and 
therefore form their opinions and 
make selections from advertising 
and catalogues. 

The farmer and his wife and his 
children read thousands of lines of 
advertising in the course of the 
year. They like agate type, and 
they like details. The city clerk 
who plays the races on Saturday, 
with his wife, who ranges Sixth 
avenue for bargains, like to have 
advertising compressed into a 
phrase and put on a billboard. 
Even the newspaper aimed at city 
people must be a phrase—a sort of 
billboard in miniature. But the 
farmer has more time—knows that 
he has all the time there is, at any 
rate—and does not balk at reading 
two or three inches of solid agate. 
But he reads for facts. He can’t 
examine the goods, and he is not 
fond of sending them back if un- 
satisfactory. He wants that ad to 
tell him what the show windows 
tell his city cousins, and if he is 
told he will not grudge the time 
in reading. His time being his 
own, is usually more valuabie than 
the clerk's, but he reads adver- 
tising because it is his way of 
shopping. 

He is a great stickler for details, 
ever on the alert for inconsisten- 
cies. Give him a catalogue and he 
will hunt out all the errors that 
have crept in, taking advantage of 
all the misprint prices that give 
him the best of the deal. Not 
long ago Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago, sent out a carpet 
booklet, in which the figure “1” 
had pulled out of the price of a 
carpet at $1.42, leaving the printed 
figure $.42. The orders that 
came for this carpet far exceeded 
any other item in the booklet, and 
cost the firm a pretty penny to fill, 
for the error was accepted and 
paid for without attempt at ex- 





planation. Readers knew that car- 
pet to be a bargain, and the way 
in which they found it showed how 
closely advertising is read in this 
country. The same firm receives 
about one hundred letters every 
month asking why no comma 1s 
printed between ‘Montgomery” 
and “Ward,” for the farmer seems 
eternally interested: in making two 
individuals of the gentleman who 
is really but one. Another point 
upon which farmers formerly 
sought light was that of street 
numbers. The firm's large stores 
on Michigan avenue are numbered 
with odd and even numbers, as 
the opposite side of the avenue is 
a park. These numbers were so 
widely noticed and provoked so 
much inquiry and suspicion that 
plain ‘ “Chicago” is now used as an 
address, with “corner of Madison 
and Michigan avenue” for those 
who visit the city. 

The farmer is thoroughly alive. 
Give him credit for examining 
every bit of advertising that he 
gets hold of. When the Mont- 
gomery Ward tower was finished 
Mr. Thorne, the advertising man- 
ager, made an estimate of its 
height and used the result in ads 
—304 feet. Subsequently a sur- 
vey showed that the real height 
was over 400 fee®t. When a change 
was made, however, the farmer 
protested so vigorously, and was so 
skeptical that 394 feet has been 
adopted for the official height, 
though it is some ten feet less than 
the real height. Further interest 
was added to the discussion when 
a printer, through a typographical 
error, claimed a third greater 
height for the tower that has in- 
terested so many country foiks, 
and then the farmer rose in his 
wrath and allowed as how if he 
had a tower he'd try to find out 
how high the consarned thing was, 
anyway. 

Readers seem to know every 
square inch of the 1,056 pages in 
the Montgomery Ward catalogue, 
and in the course of the year they 
are scanned and thumbed hundreds 
of times. City people cannot be 
brought to read ads or literature 
so thoroughly. If you get them to 
look your way for one second you 
must fix a name or phrase in their 
minds. 
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TO MAHE YOUR 
ADVERTISING A 
SUCCESS YOU MUST 
= ADVERTISE IN NEWS 
PAPERS THAT ARE 
HNOWN TO PAY 


THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE 


THE CINCINNATI POST 
' over 139,000 


THE ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE 
over 51,000 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS 
over 117,000 


THE COVINGTON, KHY., POST 
over 12,000 


Pay advertisers better than any similar 
list of papers in the country 


Foreign Advertising Department: 


D. J. RANDALL, I. S. WALLIS, 
t 53 Tribune Bldg., 116 Hartford Bldg., 
: ; New York. Chicago, Ill. 
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A STORY OF SUCCESS. 


From a barrel of seed potatoes 
as stock and an inch ad in the 
Michigan Farmer to a mail order 
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seed business of $200,000 a year is 
the six years’ record of the Harry 
N. Hammond Seed Co., of Bay 
City, Michigan. Mr. Hammond's 
meteoric career as a seedsman be- 
gan in 1895 on a farm at Decatur, 
Michigan, and his business has 
bounded ahead in leaps of 80 per 
cent to 100 per cent a year since. 
Advertising in paying publications 
did it. A mammoth four story 
building at Bay City is now re- 
quired to house this successful en- 
terprise and another and larger 
structure is to be ready as a ware- 
house for next season. The first 
two years of Mr. Hammond’s ex- 
perience was with seed potatoes 
alone, but other lines have been 
added each season until thousands 
of varieties of farm, garden and 
flower seeds are now sold to pat- 
rons scattered all over the United 
States. Some foreign orders are 
received but the advertising is con- 
fined to American publications. In 
the course of a recent conversation 
with Mr. Hammond, I asked him 
to state the number of mediums 
he used and sqmething as to the 
results from the most profitable 
ones. The information he gave me 
follows: 

“Last season we used 180 publi- 
cations, including all the agricult 
vral journals and the poultry and 
fruit papers. We tried the mail 
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order papers but they did not pay. 
Our best medium is the Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia. It brought 
us a little over $6,000 in orders 








from our advertising last January, 
February and March, for which 
we paid $408. Farm and Fireside, 
Springfield, Ohio, comes second on 
our list of paying papers. It 
brought us $3,000 worth of busi- 
ness from advertising that cost 
us $450. $209 was the amount of 
our advertising bill with the Ohio 
Farmer this year and our cash re- 
turns amounted to $1,626. We put 
$35.70 in the Reliable Poultry Jour- 
nal, Quincy, Ill., and it brought 
back $421.63 in orders. We are 
preparing to issue 450,000 ninety- 
two page catalogues for 1y03. Our 
catalogues and advertising cost 
about $18,000 last year.” 

Two hundred and twenty-five 
people are required to receive and 
fill the orders that come to the 
Hammond office during the busy 
season, but the work is so well 
systematized that, as Mr. Ham- 
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mond says, “everything moves like 
clock work.” 

Besides doing a great and grow- 
ing seed business, Mr. Hammond 
is about to launch “Hammond's 
Health Food” which will be exten- 
sively advertised in the dailies. 
Later on this will be followed by 
a new flour and perhaps other 
products. Mr. Hammond prepares 
all of his own advertising but 
places some of it through agencies. 

S. H. Busser. 
namie 4 Manager, Saginaw, 
Mich., Evening News. 
—_+o+—_— 

Most men spend more time finding 
out how to do certain things than in do- 
ing one thing well.—White’s Sayings. 

———+or—_——_——" 

NeEvER try to make advertising of a 
general character do the work of the 
traveling salesman—it requires a special 
kind of advertising to do that.—The 
Advisor. 
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Between profit and loss and the American 
Newspaper Directory there exists a subtle 
relation of which experienced advertisers 
take advantage. Asa hand-book and chron- 


icler of a vast amount of information, intel- 
ligently classified and easily accessible, the 
Directory has no equal inthe world. It’sa 
time-saver and reliable reference book for 
every business office. Its system of weigh- 
ing and measuring the probable value of 
periodicals and the relative importance of 
Counties, States or sections of the country 
in which they are published—is often the 
dividing line between profit and loss in 
an advertising campaign. Mr. Advertiser, 
it’s easy to consult the Directory—it may 
be expensive for you to disregard its infor- 
mation. 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
CLOTH AND GOLD. 
Over 1700 Pages. $5 per copy. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., to Spruce St., New York. 
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This man, on the public street, steals money 
from the woman's pocket, 
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“SUBSTITUTION,” 
Or, What's the Difference ? 


{OCOPTBIGHT, 1902, BY W. B HEARST) 





What Is the Difference Between the Two Methods 
F of Taking Money? 4 
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This man, in the drug store, substituting an 
inferior article for that demanded, and falsely 
calling the article substituted “just as good,” 
steals the woman’s money by substitution. 
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STEALING BY SUBSTITUTION 


The cartoon on this page seeks to impress 
upon your mind the dishonesty of the man— 
drug store owner or other merchant—who prac- 
tices substitution. This practice is growing 
among a numerous, although not reputable 
class of merchants, The process of substitu- 
tion is a swindling process ~- and simple. 
and every purchaser should remember that 
fact. The merchant who palms off inferior 
goods calling them “just as good,’’ is guilty 
of double dishonesty. In the first place, he 

indl facturer whose energy builds 
up the retailer’s business, In the second place 
—and this is the more serious offence—the 
man who substitutes swindles the public. and 
often swindles dangerously. Recently one of 
the biggest drug houses in America was de- 
tected in mean substitution. A doctor's pre- 
scription had called for a certain expensive 
drug. The merchant—without even getting 
the purchaser's cc t—substituted an infe- 








rior, cheaper drug in place of that called for. 
The doctor declared that this small piece of 
dishonesty might have resulted fatally under 
certain conditions It is the duty of the 
public to protect itself against this form of 
swindling. You should bear in mind two facts 
in regard to the substitutor. First, he consid- 
ers you more or less of a fool—otherwise he 
would not tell you that you don't know what 
you want, Second. he means to make a little 
more money out of you by imposing on your 
credulity. When you finda druggist or other 
man engaged in substitution you may be sure 
that he is a man not very particular as to his 
ways of getting money. And you may be sure 
that you wili be deait with more honestly 
elsewhere. If the public will consider and 
talk over these facts earnestly. substitution will 
soon cease to be profitable. and therefore it 
will cease to exist.—V. Y. Evening Journal, 
Fuly 19, tg02. 
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THE ADWRITING SCHOOLS 
AGAIN 


Roppen, Ill, July 14, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am thinking of taking up the ad- 
vertising business as a profession, and 
am desirous of obtaining the best possi- 
ble aid in teaching me that I can. 
wrote to an advertising manager of a 
large Chicago concern about an adver- 
tising school, but was unable to get 
the desired ‘information, and was re 
ferred to you instead. Now, I want to 
know what your opinion is of the 
schools that teach the advertising busi- 
ness by mail, if you think they are all 
right to take a course in, and as to what 
school you think best. I am thinking 
of taking a course with the Page-Davis 
School of Chicago or George H. Powell 
of New York City. Any information 
you can give me along this line will be 
greatly preciated. Thanking you in 
advance, Ton. respectfully yours, 

Hersert L, GINN. 


PoTTERVILLE, Pa., July 18, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Is there much demand for advertise- 
meni writers and what wages do they 
comman ; 

Is it a business that will furnish steady 
and profitable employment? 

Please name a good school for teach- 
ing advertisement writing. 
Respectfully, 
Laura A. JoNEs. 

Letters like the above have come 
so frequently to PRINTERS’ INK as to 
cause the Little Schoolmaster to thor- 
oughly inquire into the subject. The 
result of his labor was published in a 
summary on January 1, 1902. The 
edition which contained the article is 
out of print, and inasmuch as the Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster has no reason to 
think otherwise - about adwriting 
schools, he has decided to reprint be- 
low the summary referred to. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK has no grievance against any 
ad-school and doesn’t know any one 
well enough for recommendation. 
With the hopes and promises held out 
by some in their advertisements the 
Little Schoolmaster cannot do other- 
wise than disagree. 

(From Printers’ Ink of Jan. 1, 1902.) 

“IT am a young man. I have a fair 
education, and am desirous of taking up 
advertisement writing as a_ profession. 
Can I learn it in an advertising school? 
And which one is the best?” 

Periodically the editor of Printers’ 
INK receives inquiries of the above 
rature. Usually he reflects profoundly, 
re-reflects, and then gives his opinion: 
“An advertising school may téach a 
young man to write ads, but it cannot 
furnish him brains.”” Which is as true 
as it is nlatitudinous. - , 

The school of advertising was_ in- 
vented about three years ago, since 
when it was multiplied. It appears to 
he thriving. It uses costly space in 
any mediums, uses it regularly and 
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+ it a. If there is any truth in 
the New York Journal’s axiom, “Only 
the successful can keep on advertising, 

it stands to reason that the edveniaine 
school must be furnishing the country 
with a certain number of graduates an- 
nually. Furthermore, the part played 
by these graduates in the world of 
practical advertising ought to be the 
prime argument for or against the ad- 
vertising school and its product. 

A canvass of some of the New York 
agencies revealed the fact that the grad- 
uate is not a factor among the men 
employed by them in the actual work 
of advertising. But he is a factor 
among the men who seek to be em- 
ployed, and the advertising agencies 
have very pronounced views upon him. 
The New York advertising agency is 
continually searching the uttermost 
reaches of the land for the men that 
:t wants—-the men who know advertis- 
ing in its many phases, and who are 
capable of handling it ably. It wants 
men who have initiative, brains, ideas, 
knowledge of circulations, ability to 
plan and execute campaigns, and—above 
all—men who have learned these arts 
for themselves. It does not want to 
teach men how to advertise, nor does 
it look favorably upon the man who 
has been taught. It requires that the 
novice shall go apart somewhere, study 
advertising for himself (perhaps as an 
adveitiser or advertising manager for 
some establishment in “the provinces”) 
and then come to New York with his 
wings full-feathered. It selects adwrit- 
ers as editors select reporters, or as a 
magazine selects contributors—by _tak- 
ing those who have “arrived” and can 
point to deeds performed. It does not 
want scholars, but men who have the 
instinct for advertising fully developed. 

New York agencies and advertising 
men regard the graduate of the adver- 
tising school in sorrow and protest. It 
is hard, they think, that he should pay 
his good money for being taught things 
that leave him far from the real road 
to an advertising career. Furthermore, 
they know that the average graduate 
can only become an advertising man b 
a miracle, not being mentally fitted for 
the work. 

Artemas Ward holds positive views up- 
cn the advertising schools, for his 
position as advertising manager for Sa- 
polio brings him into peculiar relations 
with the graduate. 

“Every week, at the office of Sapolio, 
I receive letters that run, briefly, about 
as follows: ‘My Dear Sirs: I have no- 
ticed that your ads are not what they 
should be of late. I would be glad to 
improve them for you. If you will 
mail m2 full particulars of your pres- 
ent expenditure, I will be pleased to 
quote your rates for taking charge of 
your newspaper, magazine, street car and 
billboard advertising in every detail.’ 

“T presume that every advertiser re- 
ceives similar letters. In one week I 
have received several couched in the 
same words, for the schools furnish a 
form to be copied. It is part of. the 
course. I will not question the honesty 
of those who conduct these schools, but 

have no faith whatever in their abil- 
ity to teack a man how to advertise—or 
even write advertisements, which is a 
small detail. Advertising is a wh 
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just as life is a whole. You can teach 
a man arithmetic, but you cannot teach 
him how to make his salary last a 
week. If I were asked to name the 
main principle of advertising I should 
say, Decent Judgment. The young man 
who has not enough decent judgment to 
keep him from spending his money for 
sc flimsy a return as these schools 
offer in their literature, has not enough 
of the quality to make him an adver- 
tiser or an adwriter. Not long ago I 
made the mistake of picking one of 
their booklets to pieces in Fame, where- 
upon they used my corrections in a new 
edition—or, in other words after 1 had 
shot their booklet full of holes they 
used it for point lace. A bright, re- 
ceptive boy might construct a general 
theory of advertising out of their sec- 
ond-hand ones, but if left to himself 
he would construct it upon the Book of 
Job or Shakespeare’s plays. As for the 
dull young man who pays his money, 
you will agree with me, I think, that 
the proprietors of schools who under- 
take to teach him what he is obviously 
not capable of learning ought to be 
locked up. I have seen much of this 
ycung man in my correspondence, and 
I don’t know whether he is more laugh- 
able than pathetic. It is a crime to 
take his money, just as it is a crime to 
take money for telling the fortunes of 
scrub-women.” 

Charles Austin Bates has a more 
optimistic view of the schools, though 
cenfessing his experience of their grad- 
vates has been somewhat limited. 

“It seems to me that there is every 
reason why an advertising school course 
could do a young man some good. In 
the first place, advertising is a business 
that requires, more than anything else, 
capacity for hard work. Genius is not 
needed. he genius is not a desirable 
fellow to have about an advertising 
agency, for he is under the impression 
that he has been mysteriously endowed 
with the ability to write ads, conse- 
quently he will not work so hard or 
patiently as the plodder. The stead 
plodder is the man who succeeds in ad- 
vertising, as in most other things. There 
is almost nothing that cannot be learned 
about advertising. One of the most im- 
portant details is knowledge of its me- 
chanical side—the knowledge that a 
13-em column will not take a 14-em 
electrotype. Of course, I do not want 
to undervalue the actual writing. But 
the writing of clear advertising English 
is a trade and can be learned. The 
plodder will master it. 

“T have a large force of men here, 
and in getting them together I have 
practically conducted a school of ad- 
vertising. I have learned that a man 
who has a knowledge of the printing 
business generally, has a good foundation 
to begin upon. Newspaper men are not 
so desirable. They may know more 
about writing, but they are not trained 
to accuracy, which is a vital part of 
advertising. ; 

“There are many things to learn, how- 
ever, and the advertising school can 
teach only a_ few. The rest come 
through experience, and no man ever 
learned all there is to know. An ad- 
vertising man needs to, know a great 
deal more than a physician. If I were 
a young man beginning advertising I 
would take a-course in an advertising 
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school, paying my thirty dollars, which 
is the fee, I believe. 1 am sure that 1 


would learn thirty dollars’ worth. You 
can’t expect to Jearn much tor_ thirty 
dollars—nor in six months. Then 


would take a course in another school, 
and perhaps another, studyirg ads mean- 
while. Yes, I would read PRINTERS’ 
InK—and Current Advertising, which we 
are rather proud of over here.” 

Mr. Bates, however, struck the one 
note of toleration for advertising schools, 
About a dozen other agencies and ad- 
vertisers were visited, and in all the 
graduate is held in slight regard. 

An invitation to furnish their side of 
the question was sent to certain adver- 
tising schools, but none responded with 
outlines of their courses. Some sent 
literature that is used in securing pupils, 
which was almost evenly bad—written 
in weak, poorly constructed English 
and showing little taste or grasp of ad- 
vertising principles. The summing-up 
of present day advertising conditions 
was wholly erroneous. 

The youth who is fitted to be an ad- 
vertising man is usually unmistakable. 
There is almost no danger whatever ot 
confounding him with the youth who is 
not. Occasionally a young man who 
seems to be neither will develop .sur- 
prising abiiity under the hard drill of 
an agency, but as a rule the one whom 
the agency wants has the power to at- 
tract its attention. Practically all of the 
men who are in the New York advertis- 
ing field to-day have come from afar, 
first attracting attention by their work. 
Mr, Bates’ galaxy in particular contains 
several bright stars from Galesburg, 
Illinois, and is a fair example. The 
youth born to advertising, or who adapts 
himself to it by work and intelligent 
study, bears unmistakable labels. He 
has new ideas and new ways of doing 
old things. He seems to know many 
things he was never taught, nor even 
took the trouble to learn, and has a 
knack at being just a shade or two ahead 
of everybody else in developing new 
methods. He is the sort of youth who 
frequently escapes the agency altogether 
by beginning advertising on his own 
hook and building a business upon it. 
There are successful men in New York 
who began their careers with advertis- 
ing space secured on credit. 

The studies comprised in the course 
ef an advertising school can be taken 
up gratis by any intelligent young man 
—or woman. Writing can be learned 
by practice, study of some books, such 
as Arlo Bates’ “Talks on Writing Eng- 
” or a concise, practical rhetoric. 
The mysteries of type display can be 
learned in a printing office or from ads. 
The theories of advertising printed in 
advertising journals are far more ad- 
vanced than those followed in the liter- 
ature of advertising schools, while the 
experience contained in the interviews 
published in Printers’ INK is that of 
men who are in actual touch with ad- 
vertising in all its phases. The vast 
sea of abominably weak, ineffective ad- 
vertising printed every day offers the 
test possible opportunity for a man 
who has new views and methods, or one 
who can even copy old methods success- 
fully. Unless he lives at the North 
Pole or ir Dahomey he wili have little 
trouble in making a beginning. Let 
him invest his thirty dollars in advertis- 
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ing journals, books, pencils and paper, 
work hard, study humbly and fit him- 
self into one of the many small niches 
that are waiting for him everywhere. 
Once he has got to writing practical 
advertising, let him mail his pet work 
to a competent critic, profiting by his 
approval, condemnation and _ advice. 
Above all, let him know at the very out- 
set of his career that advertising is not 
a roval road to a fat salary and light 
work, but a calling that has as much 
hard ‘grinding in it as any other. Taken 
up listlessly it will prove as sore a dis- 
appointment as would law or painting or 
ditch-digging, but taken up as something 
that demands the whole heart and brain 
and time of an energetic man it will 
pay as high a reward as any profession. 

some notable cases it has paid 
higher. 


—__+o+—___. 
TRADE PAPER CIRCULATION. 
Several years ago very few trade pa- 

pers or publications of general trade 

character were called upon to give evi- 
dence to substantiate their circulation 
clainis, and .nost advertisers were either 
compelled to guess the number of copies 
issued or trust to luck. If the adver- 
tiser had experience and did not believe 
the publication claims he insisted upon 
proof, and in the event of not securing 
it made allowance for the wonderful 
imagination of publishers who counted 
from five to ten readers for each paper. 

The generally accepted definition of 
the term “circulation” refers to the ac- 
tual number of copies printed and dis- 
tributed per issue. It 1s upon this basis 
that all newspaper directories and lead- 
ing advertisers make their calculations. 
Circulation may be divided into two 
classes, quantity and quality, and in the 
trade paper field quantity has always 
been of great importance, owing to the 
fact that very few publications have 
ever given their customers full measure. 
During the past year the active cam- 
paign pursued by honest publishers has 
had the effect of compelling quite a 
few journals to produce circulation 
statements. 

Some advertisers say that circulation 
is not an important item; that results 
are what count. But where it is not 
possible to keep accurate account of re- 
sults the estimated worth of a publica- 
tion must necessarily be based upon the 
quality and quantity of its circulation. 
Where it is possible for the advertiser 


to use a good key—like a false street 
number—and keep track of every in- 
quiry and every three or six months take 

a balance from the ledger to show the 
pm of goods sold as a result of ad- 
vertising in the various mediums, he will 
know what publications pay. 

However, the majority of advertisers 
do nét keep a record of their inquiries 
and sales from advertising, and, there- 
fore, merely form their opinions on 
guesses. These are often misleading 
and costly, and if the manufacturer can- 
not take time to systematically keep 
track of the expense of, and income 
from, publicity, he had better adhere 
closely to the rule to insist upon cir- 
culation statements, and be guided ac- 
cording to the actual number of copies 
distributed. 

In the trade paper field there are two 
classes of publications—those which ap- 
peal principally to the man of a me- 
chanical turn of mind and those which 
interest business men. Advertising in 
the first-mentioned class does not pay 
so well as the latter, for the reason that 
the buying is done by the business man 
of the firm, and not by the mechanic; 
consequently technical journals are not 
read by purchasers. The value of a 
publication largely depends upon the 
standing it has with its subscribers. In 
any industry there are usually one or 
two journals which are carefully read by 
almost every one, while there are nu- 
merous publications which are largely 
distributed among manufacturers, but 
which are seldom read.—Cycle and Au- 
tomobile Trade Journal. 

> ——_—_ 


HARDWARE WINDOW. 


A very good window display by the 
Los Angeles Hardware Co. was devot- 
ed entirely to wash-day necessities. Four 
sizes of galvanized wash tubs and two 
clothes baskets were set up on their 
sides to form a background. In front 
of these was a row of various sizes and 
makes of wringers. Then came a row 
of separate rollers for the wringing ma- 
chines, and masses of clothespins. In 
the foreground, next to the window, 
were numerous kinds of iruns, from the 
largest size charcoal burning iron for 
tailors’ use, down to the tiny iron used 
on baby dresses. Separating these were 
coils of wash lines, both wire and 
hemp.—The Zenith, Marshall Wells 
Hardware Co., Duluth, Minn. 
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THIRTIETH WEEK. 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad- 
competition eleven competing ad- 
vertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Of these, the one reproduced on the 
opposite page is thought to be the 
best submitte. during the respec- 
tive week. This advertisement was 
constructed by S. H. Busser, ad- 
vertising manager of the Saginaw, 
Mich., Evening News, and it ap- 
peared in that paper of July 12, 
1902. 

In accordance with the original 
offer, a coupon entitling the holder 
to a paid-in-advance subscription 
to Printers’ INK, good for one 
year from date of presentation, was 
sent to Mr. Busser when the 
marked copy of the paper was re- 
ceived. Two additional coupons, 
one to Mr. Busser and one to 
the advertising manager of the 
News, were sent in accordance 
with the terms of the competition 
when a selection of the best ad for 
the thirtieth week had been made. 


Mr. Busser’s advertisement will 
now be placed on file, and it will 
have further consideration later on, 
as specifically provided in the con- 
test regulations. Mr. Busser also 
enjoys the honor of having written 
the prize ad in the ninth week. 

Each of the ten unsuccessful 
competitors for the honors of the 
thirtieth week received a coupon 
good for a year’s subscription to 
PrINTERS’ INK, as a partial consid- 
eration for their efforts. A pamph- 
let setting forth the terms and 
conditions of the contest will be 
mailed free of charge upon re- 
quest. This competition now in its 
thirtieth week, will be ciosed with 
the first issue in October. The 
last day of entries is September 
24, 1902, therefore ambitious ad- 
smiths have eight more weeks in 
which they may make an attempt 
to capture the awards. The state- 
ment of Mr. Alfred G. Bauer, 
Manager Department of Advertis- 
ing, Sprague, Warner & Co., Chi- 
cago is of interest to competing 
adwriters : 
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down for another year. 


Something has been lacking to the daily business life 
of this department the past month—something has been 
taken away, and there is a tangible void. 
covered that we have not received Printers’ INK for six 
We get many hints and suggestions from the Little 
Schoolmaster, but we value it more for the fine stimulus it 
gives. PrinTeRS’ INK keeps you in touch with live men 
who do live things, and if you read it you are bound to 
catch the infection and become alive yourself. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


How to make more money 
is the absorbing question; 
study Printers’ Ink and learn 
how to advertise--that’s the 
answer. 


‘‘American advertising is the best in the 
world. Printers’ Ink has made it so.”’ 


Once you know how to advertise, you possess 
the key to success in business. Advertising is busi- 
ness promotion. This is an advertising age. To 
neglect proper publicity is to invite defeat and 
make easy the road for aggressive competition. 
There is a profitable way to advertise every busi- 
ness under the sun. To find the right method and 
successfully follow it up is the problem that con- 
fronts the head of every enterprise. It is right 
here that Printers’ Ink, the journal for advertisers, 
is so valuable. It is a weekly text book on the 
subject of advertising in its many forms and phases 
and has has been of vast benefit to advertisers 
everywhere. It points the way to profitable adver- 
tising by taking its readers over paths that have 
led others on to fortune. It tells of successes, 
Printers’ Ink is the guide to good advertising. 
There are countless money making ideas in every 
issue. To read it is to fan ambition’s fires; to fol- 
low its teachings is to win success. Hundreds of 
prosperous business men everywhere acknowledge 
its inspiring power. Send a dime for a sample 
copy and you will understand why all this is so. 
Better still, send $5.00 for a year’s subscription and 
receive fifty-two fascinating lessons in 2oth century 
business building. 


Geo. P,. Rowell & Co. 
Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York 


Written by S. H. Busser, Saginaw, Mich. 
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HOW ONE REAL ESTATE 
FIRM ADVERTISES. 





James H. Lamb & Bro., real es- 
tate and insurance, have their 
headquarters at gt Reid avenue, 
Brooklyn, and the concern has de- 
veloped quite a large business dut- 
ing the past seven years, almost en- 
tirely by judicious and persistent 
advertising: 

The head of the house, speaking 
with a PRINTERS’ INK reporter the 
other day said in substance: 

“We were at a standstill the first 
year we were in business, and I am 
satisfied we would have been stand- 
ing still yet if I had not determined 
to do some advertising. We were 
simply doing business among pure- 
ly loca! landlords and tenants, but 
there were dozens of others doing 
just the same as we and not ad- 
vancing any further. Although in 
a progressive section it was evident 
that there were too many of us in 
the real estate business, and I had 
almost made up my mind to quit 
it altogether when the thought 
struck me that we were all a lot 
of dead ones, so to speak, and that 
we would remain dead just so long 
as we preferred to do business as 
we had been doing. 

“We had not much money, but 
part of the little we had we put in- 
to advertising in a small way— 
just four or five lines in the Brook- 
lyn and some New York pagers. 
We appealed to tenants almost ex- 
clusively, telling of the cheap 
houses and flats we had to rent. 
This paid us so well that we 
thought we had found the true 
key to success. 

“I then prepared a small folder, 
setting forth therein the facili- 
ties we had for finding desirable 
tenants for dwellings, and these 
were sent through the mails to 
select lists of property owners in 
and around our neighborhood. It 
was not long before we felt the im- 
petus that our business had re- 
ceived and we had to increase our 
office staff first and, later, the size 
of our office, 

“Folders and booklets we now 
issue very frequently, one class to 
landlords, .offering to handle their 
business, and the other to prospec- 
tive tenants of all kinds. We also 
send out leaflets about our coal 


agency and the fire irisurarice that 
we handle. The last booklet on 
these kindred subjects was entitled 
‘Two Burning Questions,’ the one 
pertaining to coal and the other to 
fire insurance. This was illustrat- 
ed; and brought home to the aver- 
age householder the advantage he 
would have in selecting our house 
to solve those questions for him. 

“From the first day we com- 
menced a system of persistent ad- 
vertising it seemed to us that we 
lifted ourselves completely out of 
the rut and into the group of win- 
ners. I never lose a chance of ad- 
vertising now and am all the time 
thinking up new plans and ideas 
for putting cut advertising matter. 
It is almost needless to remark that 
when we took the initiative in seek- 
ing publicity and in spending 
money to gain it, all our quondam 
competitors laughed at us and pre- 
dicted our early ruin. Well, they 
are away back where we left them 
and we are now doing the laugh- 
ing. Our aim and ambition has 
been to establish in the minds of 
the public the fact that all business 
transacted through our office is 
done right, and that we put forth 
all the zeal and enterprise that is 
consistent with conservative me- 
thods in order to make this office 
one of the best in the business. We 
are fully equipped for the handling 
of real estate in all its branches, 
our disinterested advice is always 
freely given, and our successful 
experience is an assurance of our 
ability to give satisfaction to those 
intrusting their business with us. 
Constant and intelligent effort is 
bound to bring success. We em- 
ploy a capable force and hence we 
get the best results. 

“Our energies are directed to the 
renting, selling, exchanging and 
management of real estate. Thou- 
sands of homeseekers come to 
Brooklyn every week. They come 
to us for advice, We act 
as middleman between landlord 
and tenant, but we particularly de- 
sire the management of unproduc- 
tive property, being confident that 
our methods of improvement and 
management will soon put it on a 
profitable footing. ’’ 

Business is like raising wheat; some- 
thing has to be doing before the reapers 
happen along.—White’s Sayings. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

Great enterprises are developed and 
operated by the genius of organization. 
The “captains of industry’ are men 
who not only know how to direct their 
own efforts into the most effective chan- 
nels, but who can utilize to the best ad- 
vantage the brains and hands of other 


men ‘There is a physical limit to the 
power of the individual, and he who 
would accomplish great results must 


multiply his own energies by the assis- 
tance of properly selected and properly 
directed subordinates. He must not 
only choose the right men for the 
places they are to fill, but he must de- 
vise a system by which the work of 
one shall smoothly connect with that of 
the others. In these considerations are 
involved the fundamental elements of 
economical production—the saving of 
time and the minimum expense of energy 
to accomplish desired results. 

The business of the advertising agent 
and the advertising manager must em- 
body these principles in the highest de- 
gree. A knowledge of technicalities, 
while of extreme importance, is not ul- 
timate. It must be combined with the 
faculty of organization and effective ap- 
‘eee te which alone can make such 

nowledge of practical value. 

Every great success in the field of ad- 
vertising has been based upen the ability 
of its promoters to bring the elements 
at their command into co-operation, and 
future achievements will be consummated 
on similar lines —Mahin’s Magazine. 

——_~~.— 
THE only way to test a scheme is to 


advertise in some medium of unques- 
tioned merit for three or four months, 
and judge by the result. One time in- 


sertion in a large list doesn’t prove any- 
thing.—White’s Sayings. 





Parise Advertisements. 


vertisements under this head two linesor ere, 
ee y. 25centsaline. Must b 
handed in one week i week in advance 


WANTS. 


J. HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, ¢ OCRAT. Charlotte, N.C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the Si 


HE CHARLOTTE NEWS ote the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 


BLE advertisin, wants position. 
“ EXPERIENCED,” Box. 413, Madison, Wis.@ 


nig HAND folder to paste and trim 
sheet 30x44. Must be in fair order. LOVELL 
PRINTING CO., Moorestown, N. J. 


~~ ECOND-HAND cylinder —y folder to handle 
‘ 6-col. quarto. Folder to paste and trim. 
Must be low. “L. P.,” care Printers’ Ink, 


LL-AROUND man wanted for California 
i country printing office. See ad in August 
issue National Printer-Journalist, Chicago. 


GENTS wanted for coming season to sell to 
the wearer a line of gloves and mittens. 
Address FRANK COMSTOCK, Wilton, Conn. 


MRE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
4 tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats eats any t two other papers. 


ANTED—A man of exper experience and ability to 
suggest and oe a net for extenc ing 
the circulation of a ~ 
Address “‘ SUB,” care Printe: 


CHANCE to earn more money and get it. I 
have the inclination, ene and ability, 
which I am willing to exchange. invite corre- 
spondence heigl ba > ee le manufacturers who 
sell direct to trade Specialties prstersed. 








W. 4H, CARSON, ‘Sol North 24th St., Omaha, N 
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aw ITUATIONS secured and help Susnisines for 
any department of powspapes, © k. Make 
ur wants known to THE NAT Foxat EMPLOY - 
(ENT AGENCY, Box 204, x 204, Canto’ 


XPERT adwriter, sick ¢ sick a aaiiil at a 

health institution for an extended period, 

and being of sound mind, wants to work. W orth 

when in harness $50 a week. Will be satisfied 

with half that, aX = le job or salary, to 

work in room MILE Phelps Sanato- 
rium, Battle Creek, Biche 


parE. wanted to take charge of composing 
room of a publication, Must un 
derstand make-u ow to set attractive ads. 
An attractive and permanent position for a good 
man. Must be industrious, up to date and of 
good habits. Address, stating age, experience, 
etc.,“* PRINTER,” care Pripters’ Ink. 


Oi ASSER wanted to sell PRINTERS’ INK—a 
journal for advertisers—published weekly 
at ‘ae dollarsayear. It teaches the science and 
practice of Advertising, and is highly esteemed 
y the most ———— vertisers in this coun- 


try and Great Ey tain. Liberal commission al- 
lowed. Address PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce 
8t., New Yo x 


IRCULATION manager wanted fora leading 
ee — Ye cireniating, among the farming 
classes thoroughly familiar with the 
work and competent to handle and care for a 
circulation of 300,000 copies. A ss nt ane 
poe sang position for the right m: Add 
ving expessenes om nd full rticulars, “C TRCU: 
ATI N MANAGER,” care Printers’ Ink 


Vy ANTED—Every advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book-of ready-made 
advertisements. A veritable mine of 
tions and catchy phrases. Contains over five 
hundred exam ies of effective ads. Invaluable 
asa ye pe stimu pee? for advertisement writ- 
ers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1. Ad 
dress GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York, 


A RETAIL jewelry house, bed an established 
mail order trade, has an ope! — epi 

man with ideas for the Govelunanem 

der business. eed not understand jewelry. 

but must know the mail order business, 

good correspondent and enthusiastic ; 

ment of sala epending on results. Bate age, 

roe for position and expected. 

8. K.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


NAME WANTED—We need a name for a new 
indelible ee: that eding oy as black as any 
encil, but the writi copied, and then 
omes purple. The 1 hame fr be short. rt, orig- 
inal, significant, not open to mis; ao 
and — lect to trademark protection 
twenty-five dolar for oe su; 


YER & 
Box 1592, Philadelphia. 


DVERTISEMENT writer wanted,who has had 
experience in the writing of advertisements 
for large retail establishments, both display 
ads and local notices, as well as getting up book- 
An experienced man is de- 
si rnish - No. 1 references as to 
his ability along these lines. Address MERMOD 
& JACt ‘SRD Jk WRERY CO., 8t. Louis, Ma. 


A ADVERTISEMENT SEMENT WRITER 

TI am looking for a young man to assist in 
preparing nmeral newspa’ 
where entire time is 
Graduate rather than 
utely essential is originating ability, oven: if not 
Ka rfectly at ordinary 1d wer roduce new 
deas or " ordinal ideas | in ow and a 

form. = Be experience has p 

to imselt e others the on of this ability 
might find it profitable to prove it to me also. 
His mere amen address will not do this, how- 


ever. RR, 
P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia. 





CAPS. 
ANBURY HAT CO., N. Y. 
Caps quick—any ad embroidered on. 
——— ++ - 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


Car Aep : Any ny, quantity 0 any class. 
U. 8. MAILING & ADVG. CO Nc. Cleveland. 





































UNIFORM C. CAPS. 
STIMATES and Tob. samples promptly furnished. 
DANBURY HAT CO., 22 Desbrosses St., N. Y. 

+04 

MAILING MACHINES. 
‘J. HE DICK MATCHLESS Ean ee. Hehe and 
uickest. Price $12. F oy. NTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N 





RUBBER STAMPS. 
UBBER STAMPS—Send for complete cata- 


logue. Finest ever manufactured, at lowest 
prices, F.C, WILLCOX, Mfr., Hamburg, N. J. 








—¢-o->_—___— 

TO LET. 

po Pe offices at No. 10 Spruce St. 
$500, $400, respectively. Apply 

to 0 ak. * sROWELL & CO., owners, On the 

pre’ 





STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Cor, Simplex stereotyping outfits, $13.50 up. 

‘wo engraving methods, with material, 

Foot-power circular saw, ae spon, $27. 
ENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d St., New York 


CALENDARS. 


Me artistic line of iy pence A calendars 
ever offered. Write for price list. 
_— SETT & SUTPHID 
5 Beekman St., New York C ity. 


—— +o, 
MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING. 


5,000 LETTER HEADS on a fine linen paper 

forgs. a : Other good 

just as cheap. CL & ZUGALLA, 

Baa rs and Paper Denlers, 48 Gold St., N. Y. City. 
ina 


SUPPLIES. 


W, 2, Witson PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
anine cut inks than any other ink house in the 


t 
Special prices to cash aa 
———_<+@>——_ 
PHOTO ENGRA VING. 
T= isthe time of year that_contracts are 
given out for *‘ Juveniles.” cae are getting 
some of them. Why not yours? Prices moderate. 
Fralit ¥ irre} hry BROOKL YN, ENGKAY: 
Go ., 364 Bri dge St., Brooklyn, N 


——_+o+——_— 
PRI! NTERS’ H HELPS. 


Bors. CERTIFICATES an and DIPLOMAS. Send 
for samplesand estimates; also lithoyra — 
blanks, pal be completed by ty nes 
variety of patterns. ALBER' KIN & OO. 
Lithopraphsrs, 105 William St., New York. 








PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


E BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 
Printers’ machinery, material and supplies. 
Type from all foundries. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


Quality above price. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., N. Y. City. 
—_ +r — 
HALF-TONES. 


ALF-TONES for either the pewrepape FR 
department. THE STANDARD ENGRAV- 
ING CO, OF NEW YORK, 61 Ann St. 


80°s -—i col. half-tones, postpaid. 
Special terms and bases to publishers. 
MAIL CUT CO., Philadelphia. 


oe 
ADDRESSES. 


1,00 SELEC’D names, choice list, any class, 
1, $4. COL ADVERTISER, Denver,ol. 


jhe be com =eod _ of all voters in Douglas, 
rn, aon er, Bayfield and 

arent teed to be 
. OTIS, West 


Polk Counties, Wis —s 
taken — latest poll list 
Superior, Wis. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


COIN CARDS. 
| ING COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 per M in large lots. 
Ss: PER 1,000. Less for more; eed printing. 
ee) THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
JUBLISHERS’ COMMERCIAL UNION ; a credit 
agency covering all advertisers and agents; 
—— publisher needs it. Details at Boyce Bldg., 
Chicago, or Temple Court, New 


AE advertiser has facilities for furnishing 
information of all surts obtainable from the 
Governmental si rade aoe and the service is 
rendered for a mod mpensation. Address 
A.V. LEWIS, 729 Eighteenth 8t.,Washington, D.C. 





EXCHANGE, 


Bxceasee what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


~~ - 4+ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


F°s the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 
reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
pe under this head once for one dollar. 


HE “ TRIPLET” is a combination pocket tool, 
made of steel, weighs 1-8 ry Something a 
man has use for many times a day. Your ad 
stamped _ on the “TRIPLET” will not wear out. 
Cost moderate. Sample 10c. THE COATES COM- 
PANY, Uncasville, Conn. 





PREMIUMS. 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
—— and others from the foremost manu- 
acturing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred lines. 500-puge list price catalogue 
8.F MYERS CO., 5-50-62 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


renemaemae managers will find Murat Hal- 

stead’s latest book, “ The World On Fire,” a 
very profitable premium for subscriptions. It is 
as good as his “ Life of McKinley.” of which over 
pen 000 were sold in90 days. Itis a thrilling his- 
— of the splendors and horrors of Martinique 
St. Vincent, together with the volcanoes of 
old, and considers phenomena threatening the 
e ae ot the globe. Demand enormous. 500 
pages, x10. Nearly one hundred finest illustra- 
ions. ; --¥ - copy mailed ~a 62 cents. Special 

prices we eT Addre 
MINION c ;OMP: AN 
Department D nr 


> 


PRINTERS. 


NOTEHFADS, $4. Good r, good 
5,000 Berinting. Send copy amd cnn with 
order. CETT, Printer, Delphi, Ind. 


ig: you are not satisfied where you are, try us. 
We do all kinds of book and news 
printing Broo and satisfactorily. UNION 
PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater St., New york 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there’s a smaii space well used. It Stands right 
out of the paper.” 

The bold typographical arrangement caught 
the eye and made that smail ad stand out more 
prominently than one twice its size, but not so 
well displaye: 

One 0 he things we particulariy pride our- 
selves on, is this ability tor setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
printer probably has not the equipment for doing 
this that we have, . probably he doesn't know 
how as well as we 

We furnish ele: ctrotype 8 too, if you like. 

This is only one of things we do for adv ertis- 
ers—the printing of catal es, booklets, circu- 
lars are some of the other things. 

We make om stand out of the crowd too. 

PRINTERS’ INK PRESS. 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


JRINTED matter telling all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 





aenililiiie net 
BOOKS. 
E ety STORE DIRECTORY. 
$1 po id. 253 Broadway, New York. 


N aKING, Y COUNTRY NEWSPAPER—Text- 
4 »0k for newspaper makers. Worth its 
weight! in oe in practical instruction. Subjects 
treated : the man, field, plant, paper, news, head- 
ings, circulation, advertising, daily, law ; how to 
make a newsierand better paying paper ; how to 
get news, advertising, circulation. No book = 
it. Saves time, lessens Abaca ce apo a 
dorsed by leading ne ~ 
cloth, $1 postpaid. THE YOMINION COMPANY. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicag 


| EADY- MaDe ADVEE vais -MENTS. Messrs. 
Geo. P. Rowell & ( ) Spruce St., New 
York, send i. Caveat a a8 A. wpage book 
entitled “Ready-Made Advertisements.” The 
book contains, besides other valuable informa- 
tion, examples and styles of advertising for al- 
most every business. For merchants and others 
who write their own advertisements this little 
work will be found invaluable. The price is only 
es Caxton Caveat. 
he book will be sent to any address upon re- 
oan of one dollar. Th cas P.ROWELL & CO., 10 
Spruce St., New Yor 


ADVERTISING G MEDIA. 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 cents, N cents, New York City. 


9) & CENTS per inch per day; per day; display advertising 

25 flat rates. ENTERP RISE. Brockton, Ma§s 

4 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cen 2 cents. DAILY ENTER. 
PRISE, Srockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000, 


POPULATION, city of Brockton, Mass., 40,063. 
The Brockton ENTERPRISE covers the city. 


THE COLONIST, Victoria, B. C. Established 
1858. Best advertising medium in British 
Columbia. 
I EACH the best Sor nthe rn ) farmers = planting 
your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn, Only 10c. a line. 


person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
4 ais amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


7 OU have not fully covered Central Illinois if 
EA ’Da r ad does not appear in the Clinton 
TIM Daily and Semi-Weekly. Send for rate 








EPUBLICAN AND HERALD has the largest 

circulation of any daily in Minnesota out- 

side of the Twin Cities and Duluth. Covers 
Southeastern Minnesota thoroughly. 


Po ther PRINTING or translating! We do it. 
eo are over 125,000 Poles in Greater New 
reach them. Polish weekly, TYGOD 

NIK NO WOJORSKL 99 E. 7th St., New York. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J.— 
Circulation, 5,000. Mailed stpaid one 
year, 25c. Ad rate 10c. nonpareil line. Close 
24th. A postal card request will bring sample. 


NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 

list of 100 country papers, located mostly in 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

i NION PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


DVERTISING in 100 or 1,400 weekiy papers of 
d the Central West. Send for 8-page book- 
‘et telling about them and containing other in 
formation. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 


OPLE who want to reach Western readers 
with their business should consult the Bill. 
SS lt the best general cir- 
tion of any weakly newspaper printed west 

of the Mississippi. Rates reasonable. M. ( 
MORRIS, Proprietor. 


N ONEY TO LET—The Government report 
the Mississippi cotton crop condition at oe. 
which means money and plenty of = for this, the 
riches cotton producing section in the South. 

you want any of this —s The Yazoo 
SENTIN} L, all home print, read by 2.000 families 
each week, is the medium through which the in- 
telligent and progressive class can be reac! 
For rates and facts sddress DEPT. F, THE 
YAZOO SUNTINEL, Yazoo City, Miss. 
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INK. 


STOCK CUTS. 
\ THEN bead SEE a line cut you want, clip the 


proof and lto us with 50c. and we will 
send you a good plate from it, same size— it not 
over column wide. a CUT co, ‘Philadelphia. 


BOOK REPRODUCTIONS. 


HE market is ready, and you are considering 
re producing kg ar, ae _ _ the 
contract until have Then 
we'll get it. B or OKLYN i ENGRAVING: Cco., 364 
Bridge St., Brooklyn, N. 


- —- +o>—_—_ 


FOR 8: ALE. 


‘HE best city in North | Carolina is Charlotte. 
THE NEWS reaches twice as many of its peo- 

ple as any other paper. 

lies ~ best county in North Carolina is Mecklen- 
burg. The Times-DEMOCRAT reaches twice 

as many of its people as ne other paper. 


\ AILING GALLEYS-—-We have several thou- 
4 sand zinc oe ay olen 30x14¢ ins. in- 
sae weseenrement. Will sell in lots to suit. A 

big te us about — PHELPS 
PUBLI: CHING Co CO., he ‘Springfield. Mi 


Sige ~ SALE—Whole or part interest well es- 

tablished musical and dramatic publication. 

Best and most favorably known in America. Ex- 

ceptional a, or profitable investment. 

Thorough investi ion solic mae dress 
* Blu,” care Lord 2 Thomas, Ch Chi 


od 1G MONEY MAKER FOR aa lendid 

weekly newspaper property in Ohio for sale 
at a bargain. ee ant. County patronage. Big 
circulation. Good job department. Republican. 
Is making big money. Can be bought at most 
reasonable figure. Address PERCY McCoy, 
care ee Hanniford & Son, Architects, Cin- 
cinnati, ¢ 


y= issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, Se or ink, the thi: ng 
to do is toannounce your desire ey a classifi 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ Prong 
25 cents a line. As a rule 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ TNE 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


—— +e 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


F you sell goods at retail, ask our cu 
about our cuts and ads. THE ART LEAGUE, 
New York. 


oc * are paying x for ex} expensive advertising 

help you fill it with business- 

& tting ad ads wr! illustrated. Samples. COM- 
ON SENSE ADVERTISER, Saginaw, Mich. 


A? = CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 
eady-made ca pe pow ee of great assist- 

ance in the preparati advertisements, The 

book contains over five. hundred specimens of 
good advertising. any one of which may 

= idea for your ad when you get stalled. 
prepaid on receipt of price, $1. Address GEO. 

P. ROWELL & CO., 10 10 Spruce it., New York. 


A Dw RITERS and designe designers ghould use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is only 2% cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use ry A column. They 
began smail and kept at do like- 
wise. Address ponders, YRINTERS" INK 10 Spruce 
8t., New York 











A ARE YOU?! 
F If you are willing to pay me a trifle more 
to have your advertising “ things ” quite differ- 
ent from other people’s, I believe I can be profit- 
able to you. That “extra trifle” pays me to 
make things with an Gaimenees that is apt to 
keep them out of the Waste Paper Basket. Many 
advertisers remembering that other people treat 
commonplace “ stuff ” prec oy as they do, illus- 
trate economy by paying me for Cireuie: etc. 
sufficiently attractive to escape that . B." 
If you suspect yourself of aa a= Jet 8 ® 
I'd‘be glad to mail you a lot of my “ doings” for 
you to ponder at your leisure. I wonder if you 
postal 


actually do r such a euspicion ! No 
cards in reply ae 7 


No. 10, 402 Staseas st Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
tr Issued every Wednesday Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year, 
pn — dollars a hundred. No back 


umbe 
ve Bene printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 
Publishers desiring to subscribe tor PRINT 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg patrons may. on 
application, obtain specia confidential terms. 

f any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ 1NK it is because some one has 
subscribed in hisname Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time “ht - 

ADVERTISING RATES 
Classified advertisements 25 cents a line six 
wordstotheline pearl measure, — 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent ‘additional, if arent: 
ed, discount, five per cent for cash w ith order 


OFFICES: NO, 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, JULY 30, 1902. 


PERSISIENCE and determination 
are all right, but to insure success 
in advertising, they must be di- 
rected in the proper channels. 











A wRITER in the World’s Work 
for August’ devotes an article to 
industrial and municipal advertis- 
ing as practiced by the Board of 
Agriculture in the State of New 
Hampshire. This board issues a 
number of booklets and pamph- 
lets which set forth the advantages 
of New Hampshire farms for 
summer homes. There is a book 
listing over two hundred and fifty 
farms oi from five hundred to one 
acre in extent, with houses on 
them, suitable for summer homes. 
The prices range from $300 to $3,- 
500 and the owners usually express 
a willingness to take half in cash 
and the rest in a note at five or six 
per cent interest. A township map 
of the State is included. Maine 
and Vermont, presumably without 
intention, are shown on either side 
as blank wastes. 





“OF course, PRINTERS’ INK some- 
times holds opinions that are not in 
harmony with our own. That is 
a point in its favor, surely. In the 
main it is entirely in accord with 
our best business wisdom, how- 
ever, and we like it, and want 
people to know that we like it. 
Seems to me that Printers’ INK 
and the Inland Printer have many 
points of resemblance—each is as 
honest and able as it can be made, 
and each is first and alone in its 
especial field."—Mr. Henry 
Shepard, Publisher Inland Printer, 
Chicago. 


FREDERIC W. GARDNER, advertis- 
ing, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
has purchased the sole advertising 
rights in the Philistine and Little 
Journeys, published by Elbert 
Hubbard, East Aurora, New York. 


Mr. T. Russet, the Little 
Schoolmaster’s London correspon- 
dent, paid Printers’ INK a short 
visit the other day. Mr. Russell 
came over on the Oceanic, made a 
flying visit to Canada and returned 
on the same steamer to London. 


SPOILED ‘or unserviceable postal 
cards will be redeemed by the 
postal department beginning Aug. 
I, under an order of the postmaster- 
general issued July 10. Instruc- 
tions as to the redemption prescribe 
that the cards will be taken back at 
75 per cent of their face value. This 
is the first time the government has 
offered to redeem postals. 


DovusLepAy, Pace & Co. will 
publish the World’s Work in Eng- 
land, beginning with the November 
number of 1902. It will not be a 
reprint of the American magazine 
but am English World's Work un- 
der the editorship of Henri Nor-- 
man. The advertising manager of 
the English edition is now in this 
country studying American me- 
thods of securing and printing ads. 
The new publication will be set 
with American type on American 
machines and the plates printed on 
American presses. 


THE Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
founded in 1836, conducted with 
great success by George W. Childs 
from 1864 to 1894, and since owned 
by George W. Childs-Drexel, was 
sold July 21, for $2,225,000 to 
Adolph S. Ochs, owner of the New 
York Times, Philadelphia Times 
and Chattanooga Times. Mr. 
Ochs is the sole owner of the 
Public Ledger, save for a small 
share acquired by Assistant United 
States Attorney General James M. 
Beck, who negotiated the sale. Mr. 
Oclis states that he does not con- 
template an immediate consolida- 
tion of the Times and Ledger, and 
is not sure that such a step will 
be taken. The purchase includes 
the paper and all of the Public 
Ledger estate, including the build- 
ing and about half of the block 
upon which it stands. 
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W. J. Morton has been appoint- 
ed Eastern representative of the 
Salt Lake City Herald, with offices 
at 150 Nassau street, New York, 
and 87 Washington street, Chicago. 
Mr. Morton’s connection with the 
paper is on a strictly salary basis, 
with absolutely no commission in- 
terest. 





Conspicuous for elegance and 
refined dignity are the menus and 
programmes which come to the 
Little Schoolmaster from Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N. H. Print- 
FRS' INK understands that Gen. 
M. C. Wentworth has his own 
printer on the premises and takes 
a good deal of pride in the work 
that is turned out. 


SURELY it is a small innovation 
to print a retail grocery list for 
mail order customers in the form 
of a long, thin book, 3x11 inches. 
And there is the fact that the public 
has got accustomed to the old-fash- 
ioned grocery list, which is about 
the size of a magazine page. But 
the difference in size between the 
old-fashioned list and the long, 
thin book kind, issued bi-monthly 
by Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago—with a nice little round little 
hole at the top to hang it up by 
is just the difference between waste 
basket and preservation. There 
may be individuals who like old- 
fashioned things, however, so per- 
haps the innovations are not so 
good as they appear upon the sur- 
face. The long, thin list is printed 
with a different color of cover each 
issue just to show at a glance that 
it is not a “dead one”—but some 
mail order customers may even ob- 
ject to this. 
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THE merchant should study 
store management and let the ad- 
vertising man solve the advertis- 
ing problems. 


Mr. CHARLIE Ross of Laredo, 
Texas, sends his catalogue of Mex- 
ican specialties, such as filigree 
Mexican silver articles, coin sou- 
venirs, Mexican opals and curios. 
The printing of the book is primi- 
tive. Mr. Ross’ letterheads are 
adorned with his wife's and his 
own pictures. ‘“‘That’s me” is the 
inscription below the latter—“that's 
the old woman” under the former. 
Mrs. Ross’ looks belie the sen- 
tence, however. 





THE Massachusetts legislature 
having framed a law providing for 
the punishment of those guilty of 
making fraudulent representations 
in their advertisements, has opened 
a way for such an increase of busi- 
ness for the courts and lawyers 
as to set the latter fairly wild with 
delight and the former mad with 
consciousness of inability to per- 
form the added tasks. Every citizen 
of the Old Bay State who imagines 
himself swindled by an advertiser 
may file information with the pros- 
ecutors. The duty of the latter 
would seem to be to search dili- 
gently the ad columns of all of the 
newspapers and cause trial to be 
had of the truth contained in each 
and every advertisement. The 
need for such a law is not appar- 
ent. The newspapers are hasten- 
ing towards a day when the fraud 
fellow can get no space, and the 
publishers can shut them out far 
more effectually than all of the 
law officers of the country com- 
bined. 





there’s only one. 


honest, open basis.—Danie/ 





The American Newspaper Directory ? 
would be policy to say that it is second only to the Lord & 
Thomas Directory. As a matter of plain truth, however, 
The American Newspaper Directory is 
the Webster’s Dictionary of advertising. 
tegrity, I don’t believe that any fair-minded man ever ques- 
tions Mr. Rowell’s motives, be he publisher or advertiser, 
and I have absolutely no sympathy whatever with the howl 
that is raised against his efforts to put circulation upon an 


Thomas Advertising Agency, Chicago, July 21, 1902. 


Well, perhaps it 


As for its in- 


M. Lord, of the Lord & 
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A coop ad needs no label to dis- 
tinguish it. 





As a rule the metropolitan dail- 
ies that are sold upon the streets 
of cther cities or sent through the 
mails to country subscribers reach 
the best element in their locality. 
The average man is content with 
his home paper, and the family 
of small means or limited educa- 
tion is not concerned with the news 
of New York or Chicago. But the 

“‘man-about-town” in cities such 
as Buffalo. Toledo, Detroit and 
Omaha, buys the New York 
or Chicago papers because he has 
more than local interest in life, 
while the people in the country 
who take them are likely to be 
individuals of some means, culture 
and travel. The constant reading 
of metropolitan papers soon raises 
them out of their provincial in- 
terests and gives them a wider view 
of life and affairs. For this reason 
the out-of-town circulation of such 
dailies. as the New York Sun, 
Times, Herald and Journal, and 
the Chicago Record-Herald, Amer- 
ican and Tribune, is equal to 
magazine circulation in so far as 
quality is concerned. 


No man_ achieves anything 
worthy until he learns the power 
of conviction. The world stands 
aside for the man who has a pro- 
gramme, a mission, a calling to do 
that which he feels a throbbing 
compulsion within him to do. 
Stoutly affirm your ability to do 
what you undertake. One of the 
best strengtheners of character and 
developers of stamina, generally, is 
te assume the part you wish to 
play. If you are deficient in cour- 
age, staying power, pluck or de- 
termination, learn to assert vigor- 
ously these qualifies as your own 
by divine right. Be thoroughly 
convinced that they belong to you. 
Then you will strengthen your 
success-position wonderfully. The 
positive man is wanted everywhere 
—-the man with the qualities of 
leadership. He is fearless—cour- 
ageous, his conviction is born of 
the consciousness of strength. 


Never allow yourself to admit that 
you are inferior to the emergency 
confronting you, for this is to in- 
vite defeat—E-zrtract from article 
in Mind. 


One’s advertising should be con- 
sistent with the character of his 
business. It wouldn’t do for an 
undertaker to advertise great bar- 
gains in coffins, 


THESE lines were published in 
the Chicago Tribune back in tie 
“eighties,” on the morning after 
General John A. Logan was elected 
to the United States Senate after 
a hard fight and a deadlock of three 
months in the Illinois legislature. 
They are not only worth tacking 
up in offices, but contain a spirit 
and principle that should enter in- 
to all advertising: 

Pluck wins! It always wins! 
Though days be slow 

And nights be dark ‘twixt days that 
come and go, 

Still pluck will win; its average is sure; 

He gains the prize who can the most 
endure— 

Who faces issues, he who never shirks— 

Who waits and watches, and who always 
works. 

Tue Washington Shirt Com- 
pany, Chicago, now uses a unique 
“shadow ad” in the La Salle tunnel 
in that city. This tunnel is lighted 
by arc lamps, and at intervals there 
hang from the roof small iron 
frames containing letters so ar- 
ranged that a shadow advertising 
phrase is thrown upon the walls 
in view of passengers upon the 
cable cars that pass through the 
long tubes. This form of advertis- 
ing, it is said, was invented and 
patented just before the World’s 
Fair by a man who took his idea 
to Charles T. Yerkes, the street 
car magnate of the Windy City. 
A trial ad was placed in the tunnel, 
and attracted so much attention 
that Mr. Yerkes decided to lease 
the privilege. When it came to 
terms, however, he and the inven- 
tor disagreed. each wanting the 
lion’s share. Some time was wast- 
ed in argument, and finally the lat- 
ter said, “Now. I'll tell you, Mr. 
Yerkes, I’m willing to do anything 
in reason, but I must protect my 
interests: I own the patent. you 
know.” Whereupon the street car 
magnate, after thinking for a mo- 
ment replied. “Yes—you own the 
patent all right—but. you see, I 
own the tunnel.” The negotia- 
tions then fell through, and for ten 
years the solitary trial ad hung 
alone as a monument to the “might 
have been.” 
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ADVERTISING is productive of the 
most good when it is judiciously 
and persistertty indulged in. 








THERE can be no doubt as to the 
value of personality in advertising. 
That great advance agent of mod- 
ern publicity, P. T. Barnum, be- 
lieved in personality and made it a 
factor in all of his mediums and 
methods. Not only was his adver- 
tising infused with the spirit of 
Barnum, but he rode in his parade 
every day, rain or shine, merely to 
let people see him. Personality is 
just as potent in the adverfising 
of a cigar store or a _ candy 
kitchen. It can fail only when the 
person who attempts to use it is 
not a person at all. Real indi- 
viduality can assert itself and al- 
ways be upon the safe side. 

AMONG the more conservative in- 
stitutions which have come to realize 
the potency of publicity are a number 
of banks and banking firms. The Trust 
Company of the ‘a8 346 Broad- 
way, New 
York,furnish- 
es what is 
calied Home 
Savings 
4 Banks to 

those who 
wish to re- 
ceive them. 
These home 

‘ savingsbanks 
are of oxidized and coppered steel, 
with combination lock, made by the 
International Money Box Company of 
New York. Their size is 44%x3'¢x2 
inches; all coins can be put into it, as 
well as paper money. The banks are 
loaned to prospective customers for 
the sum of $1, which is credited tothe 
person’s account and refunded at any 
time upon surrender of the bank. De- 
posits in the Home Savings Bank can 
only be taken out at the Trust Com 
pany’s office, where the keys are kept. 
When brought in an official opens the 
safe and counts the contents in the 
presence of the depositor. Upon in- 
quiry the Little Schoolmaster learned 
that the solicitors of the Trust Com 
pany of the Republic are meetirg with 
success in placing the home savings 
banks. The plan naturally creates talk 
and comment of the right sort and the 
scheme is commendable from a civic 
as well as an advertising standpoint, 
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WHEN competition is keen the 
advertiser should remember that 
the only advertising that adver- 
tises is the advertising that adver- 
tises the advertiser's business. 


THE earnest conviction with 
which Life caricatures, abuses and 
denounces the death dealing auto- 
mobile is equalled only by the 
earnest conviction with which the 
automobile advertisers use _ its 
space. The abiding faith with 
which pages are used goes far to 
verify Elbert Hubbard's belief that 
the “roast” ultimately has tenfold 
the advertising value of the 
*“*boost.” 


THE secret of success is a simple 
matter of honest work, ability and 
concentration. There is no ques- 
tion about there being room at 
the top for the exceptional man in 
any profession. The problem is 
how to get there. The answer is 
simple: Conduct your business 
with just a little more ability than 
the average man in your line. If 
you are only above the average 
your success is assured, and the 
degree of success is in ratio to 
the greater degree of ability and 
attenticn which you give above the 
average. 

os * 


Now. what may be claimed for 
business as a career 1s that the man 
in business is called upon to deal 
with an ever-changing variety of 


questions. He must have an a’l- 
round judgment based upon 
knowledge of many subjects. It is 


not sufficient for the great mer- 
chant and business man of our day 
that he know his own country well, 
its physical conditions, its re- 
sources, statistics, crops, water- 
ways, its finances, in short, all 
conditions which affect not only 
the present, but which give him 
data upon which he can predict 
with some degree of certainty the 
future. He must possess one of 
the rarest qualities; he must be 
an excellent judge of men; he often 
employs thousands, and knows how 
to bring the best out of various 
characters; he must have the gift 
of organization ; he must have ex- 
ecutive ability; must be able to de- 
cide promptly and wisely.—Andrew 
Carnegie, in New York Daily 
News July 22. 1902. 
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ON WRITING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 


By T. Russell. 


The fact does not seem to occur 
to many people that the writing of 
advertisements is a highly techni- 
cal subject, widely different from 
English composition as generally 
defined, and quite susceptible of 
being taught in a way that litera- 
ture as a profession cannot be 
taught. 

As it has fallen to my lot to 
teach this art, or process, to sev- 
eral men, in three or four lan- 
guages, and to try to instil its prin- 
ciples into a good many more, per- 
haps I may be excused the apparent 
complacency of endeavoring to 
formulate a few salient points of 
practice in connection with it. 

It may generally be assumed that 
anyone who is in the habit of at- 
tempting to write advertisements 
has mastered the general principles 
of English grammar, and has a 
fair amount of natural or acquired 
facility with the pen. The work 
does not call for a great deal more 
than this substratum. A severely 
classical sense of style is not only 
unnecessary but even a little hamp- 
ering; what would be much more 
valuable is a knack of terseness in 
expression, and a grip of idiomatic, 
nervous phrasing—the faculty, in 
short, of going as straight as may 
be to the understanding of the 
reader. There may be some peo- 
ple who want to study the art of 
advertisement-writing who lack all 
knowledge of composition. To 
them I would recommend Mr. 
Arlo Bates’ useful little book 
“Talks on Writing English,” with 
which I became acquainted through 
a mention of it in PRINTERS’ INK. 
There are many things in it with 
which it is not possible to agree 
wholly, and Mr. Bates seems to me 
to sin sometimes against the light 
of his undoubted knowledge; but 
it is so practical and straightfor- 
ward, and so free from “flummery” 
and preciosity that no one who 
wants to write advertisements will 
fail to be the better for having 
it on hand. 

One very just and important 
hint will be found in it which is 
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righteously worth the price of the 
whole book. Mr. Bates points out 
that without clearness of thought, 
there can be no clearness of ex- 
pression. This is the first princi- 
ple of advertisement-writing. A 
man who goes to work to adver- 
tise anything ought first and fore- 
most to make himself intimately 
acquainted with the thing itself— 
its processes of manufacture, its 
use, its advantages and weak- 
nesses, the kind of people likely to 
use it, and the organization by 
which it is marketed. The more a 
man bélieves in what he advertises, 
the better advertisements he will 
write for it. It is a commonplace 
in Printers’ INK, but one the 
enunciation of which is among the 
Little Schoolmaster’s many honor- 
able claims to the respect of the 
advertising community, that no one 
ought to attempt to advertise any 
goods but those which are honest 
and worthy. But this is not enough. 
The advertiser ought to be some- 
thing of an enthusiast. 

The best advertising of ali reads 
like a man’s word-of-mouth talk 
who is trying to recommend some- 
thing which he not only believes 
in, but that he is quite convinced 
is the best thing of its class in 
the world. 

Allied to this is what may be 
called the positive principle in ad- 
vertising. Let the word “not” oc- 
cur as seldom as possible. Adver- 
tising is written to tell the public 
what the goods are, not what they 
aren't, to exploit their advantages, 
not to apologize for their defects, 
to bring forward what the writer 
has to offer, not to cry down what 
he thinks his competitors are try- 
ing to sell. 

One reason for this is, that one 
should by no means be so impru- 
dent as to put unpleasant thoughts 
into the public mind. If I fad a 
fountain pen to advertise, I should 
not say of it: 

“This pen does not leak and stain 
your fingers.” 

To say this is to suggest the idea 
that most fountain pens do, in fact, 
make a dreadful mess. I would 
explain the advantages of its con- 
struction in such a way as to show 
to demonstration that the pen was 
absolutely ink-tight. If I had a 
wine to advertise, I would not 
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write, as an enthusiast averred of 
a certain beverage: 

“There isn’t a headache in a 
bucket full.” 

I would not suggest the painful 
subject of headaches in connec- 
tion with liquid refreshment at all. 
Scarcely less important is the cul- 
tivation of a smooth and simple 
style. Advertising should not con- 
tain long parenthetic sentences. 
The period and the comma are 
almost the only stops required; the 
more periods and the fewer 
commas the better. But let us 
write in sentences, not in jerks. 
The space saved by rejecting par- 
ticles, by the omission of the de- 
finite article “the,” and the sup- 
pression of verbs is expensively 
saved if saved at the cost of a 
smooth and memorable manner. 
Cultivate the epigram. A brief, 
thoughtful sentence sticks in peo- 
ple’s memory. I never use a type- 
writer without thinking of a phrase 
used in connection with one of 
these implements: 

“The right writer is the 
Williams Typewriter.” 

I don’t in the least believe, after 
trial, that the Williams is the best 
typewriter on the market; but I 
am sure that this sentence is the 
best ever used in advertising a 
writing machine. The simpler and 
less complicated one can make the 
expository portion of an adver- 
tisement the better the effect will 
be. It is often averred that writers 
of advertising write as though they 
thought every reader was a fool. 
It is not necessary to think that; 
but it is a very safe rule to write 
so that even a fool cannot fail to 
understand you; because there is 
then no danger of being misunder- 
stood by anyone, and language that 
is plain enough for the ignorant is 
none too plain for the cultured. 
Avoid implication and subtle sug- 
gestion. Talk straight out. Re- 
member how Pudden’head Wilson 
got his nickname. The village 
voted him an idiot with no sense of 
humor, because he said of a cer- 
tain animal, “If I owned half that 
dog, I'd kill my half.” “How,” 
asked the village, “can a man kill 
half a dog without killing the 
other half?” 

The least forcible form of the 
adjective is the superlative degree. 


The only safe superlatives for gen- 
eral use are “best” and‘cheapest ;” 
but the latter should not be used 
| except as a clinching argument, un- 
less it is the only point that can be 
made. The comparative degree is 
almost more dangerous still. Praise 
of one’s own goods at the expense 
of other people’s is not only bad 
taste but bad advertising. 

Humor as an ingredient in ad- 
vertising is often unnecessarily 
condemned. It is best to be seri- 
ous as a rule. Jokes are out of 
place in advertising. But a sense 
of humor employed gravely and 
with restraint sweetens any writ- 
ing. In this connection we may re- 
member a very acute and illumin- 
ating attempt to define humor. Mrs, 
Andrew Lang, wife of the great- 
est modern critic, wrote “Humor 
is a sense of the proportion of 
things.” 

It is dangerous and foolish to 
set up criticism with the object 
of knocking it down. To head an 
advertisement “Purgatives are 
dangerous” and then proceed to 
argue that one’s special brand of 
cathartic is exempt from this con- 
demnation would expose the ad- 
vertiser to the risk of impressing 
on readers’ minds the idea of the 
danger, and having them forget 
the apology. A writer ofadvertising 
ought to bear in mind that many 
principles which may appear to 
him foolish and reactionary exist 
in the minds of the vast majority 
of people. Advertising isn’t pri- 
marily written to educate the pub- 
lic except in the advantages of the 
specific goods advertised. Avoid 
anything which can prejudice the 
public mind. Remember that, to 
many people with money to spend, 
phrases which appear to many of 
us harmless, and even rather smart, 
may easily seem slangy, blasphe- 
mous, or vulgar. 


eS 
HE PUT THE AD IN IN APRIL. 


Summer Boarder—Your advertisement 
stated that you didn’t have any mosqui- 
toes here. Why, man, it’s full of ’em. 

Hiram Hayric—Wal. we didn’t have 
any when I put that there advertisement 
in ther paper.—Baltimore World. 

—_—__+o+__—_ 

A STRONG, aggressive campaign does 
not necessarily mean that one should 
overstate his case. Vigorous methods 
and conversation statements will win 
the day in advertising.—Business Prob- 
lems. 
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A LIST OF MEXICAN NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


The Chas. “H. Fuller Agency, 
Chicago, places half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of business annually 
for Postum Cereal and Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Success with 
mail order advertising in certain 
Mexican papers convinced Mr. F. 
B. Schwartz, of this agency, that 
these two articles could be exploit- 
ed to advantage in a large way 
throughout the entire Republic of 
Mexico. Therefore he set to work 
last spring to compile a list of me- 
diums that would cover the field. 
There is no existing directory of 
Mexican newspapers, so he made 
application to President Diaz’s 
government for a list of periodi- 
cals, and was given a large book 
containing miscellaneous official 
statistics, including a catalogue of 
about six hundred publications of 
all sorts. ‘This catalogue embraced 
railway time tables, catalogues, 
municipal bulletins and practically 
everything that is published period- 
ically. When local lists were sub- 
mitted to United States consuls in 
the various states of Mexico all 
but a very small number of these 
periodicals were scratched off be- 
cause they had ceased publication 
or were not advertising mediums. 
Letters were sent to the remainder 
asking for rates and sample copies, 
but were answered only in a small 
percentage oi instances. It was 
found difficult to obtain any infor- 
mation concerning Mexican papers 
from any source, much less accur- 
ate circulation estimates, and Mr. 
Schwartz finally decided that it 
would be next to impossible to 
compile a working list of mediums 
without intimate personal knowl- 
edge of the field. At this period 
the importing firm of B. & G. 
Getzel, City of Mexico, gave him a 
list of twenty-six daily and weekly 
papers that had been used in their 
operations, and which they say is 
the only one that will cover the 
republic across the Rio Grande. 
Mr. Schwartz very generously 
gives this list to Printers’ INK. 

DAILY. 

City of Mexico.—Cirugia Contempo- 
ranea, Correa Espanol, Courrier du Mex- 
ique, El Imparcial, Mundo Diario, Pais, 
Patria, Popular, Tiempo. 


Guadalajara.—Correo de Jalisco. 
Guaymas.—Correo de Sonora. 
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Mazatlan.—Correo de la Tarde. 

Merida.—La Revista. 

Monterrey. —_ Espectador, 

Puebla.—La Revista, 

San Luis Potosi.—Estandarte, 

Veracruz.—Dictamen Publico. 

TRI-WEEKLY,. 
Durango.—Evolucion, 
SEMI-WEEKLY. 
Oaxaca.—La Voz de la Verdad. 
WEEKLY 

City of Mexico. —Mundo Illustrado. 

Chihauhau.-—Jdea_ Libre. 

Ciudad Juarez.—Revista Internaciona: 

Orizaba.—Cosmopolita, 

Tampico.—El Porvenir. 

Zacatecas.—Rosa del Tepeyac. 

Guanajuato.—Opinion Libre. 
_ “The Mexican and South Amer- 
ican advertising fields are wholly 
undeveloped in so far as knowledge 
ot mediums is concerned,” says 
Mr. Schwartz. “We have made 
several systematic attempts to list 
the live mediums in the Spanish- 
American countries, but have had 
practically no success thus far. We 
have mailed requests for copies, 
circulation estimates and other in- 
formation that would give us 
a working knowledge cf South 
America, but have never secured 
satisfactory replies. Chicago is so 
far away that publishers do not try 
to take business that is waiting for 
them. About a year ago we went 
to endless pains to get up a booklet 
in Spanish explaining our situation 
and needs, and we sent out the 
best financial references that we 
could obtain—Chicago banks and 
the Midland Bank of London. This 
failed of effect also. We have a 
Spanish stenographer who attends 
to correspondence and translations. 
Few of the South American coun- 
tries have facilities for remitting 
money by postal order, and as a 
consequence the advertiser must do 
business through dealers. Chili 
has a parcels post arrangement 
with the United States whereby 
money can be remitted and pack- 
ages mailed. Some of the West 
Indian islands have similar ar- 
rangements. But the greater num- 
ber of Spanish-American republics 
are without such conveniences, and 
business is carried on largely in 
machinery and the more costly ar- 
ticles. Nevertheless, there is a 
field down there for small com- 
modities, more especially mail 
order articles. It is bound to be 
developed eventually, and as soon 
as the publishers of Spanish papers 
establish agencies in New York 

















they will have an access of profit- 
able business. 

“Mexico also has a parcels post 
arrangement, and quite a mail 
order trade exists with the United 
States. Packages weighing twelve 
pounds can be sent there, and there 
are ample facilities for remitting. 
Our success with mail order busi- 
ness led us to take up the work of 
exploiting Postum Cereal and 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. There 
is a deal of preliminary work about 
a Mexican campaign. The price 
of the tablets must be raised to 
one dollar to cover duties, and cer- 
tain formalities gone through. One 
dollar is the maximum price at 
which a remedy can be sold in 
Mexico, it is said. The papers in 
Mexico are wholly different from 
those of Yankeeland. With the 
exception of an English daily in 
the city of Mexico they are all 
Spanish. Here is a copy of El 
Imparcial, which is accounted the 
largest daily in Mexico. It has 
but four pages, and no advertising 
is accepted for the first or second 
pages. Upon the third page, which 
contains considerable live news, 
the rate is about seven-eighths of 
a cent per inch per thousand, while 
upon the last page, which is all 
advertising, space can be had for 
seventy-five cents per inch. These 
are low rates compared with ours. 
El Imparcial states its circulation 
daily, and has a rating of 60,000 
copies. The great drawback to do- 
ing business with Spanish- Ameri- 
can publishers is their lack of busi- 
ness acumen. Not long ago two 
representatives of Mexican papers 
came up here and got fiity thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of American 
business almost without solicita- 
tion, and they said that the amount 
could be easily made a quarter mil- 
lion annually by establishing a 
New York office. But the pub- 
lishers do not seem to grasp the 
possibilities. 

“A firm in New York City has 
spent fifty thousand dollars in the 
effort to list South American pa- 
pers, but without success. Later 
we shall make another attempt, 
sending booklets with letters from 
the Chicago consuls of each coun- 
try that we wish to enter. Refer- 
ences from their own people may 
have more weight.” 
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CAN ALWAYS BE MADE PROFIT- 
ABLE. 

I maintain, without reservation, that 
any business enterprise can be increased 
to an extent that will warrant a con- 
tinued advertising expenditure. I insist 
that in a large majority of cases, where 
an advertising venture has resulted in 
failure, that it has been caused by con 
ditions that could have been foreseen 
and averted, had the advertiser availed 
himself of expert assistance. While ad- 
vertising to many a business man is as 
vague a proposition as are logarithms 
to an infant, to the experienced adver- 
tiser the problem, while not always a 
simple or easy one, can invariably be 
solved with profit by applying the ap- 
propriate means. But am quite as 
firm in the belief that any advertising 
that cannot show, by actual figures, that 
it is making money for the advertiser, 
is questionable, to say the least. I have 
no patience with the advertiser who con- 
tinues to spend his money without any 
proof whatsoever that it is even operat- 
ing as a fertilizer in the field, let alone 
what crop, if any, this expenditure is 
producing; and am equally earnest 
when I say that when the time arrives 
in which every advertiser insists on 
knowing whether his advertising appro- 
priation is a paying investment or not, 
the interests of all concerned will be 
greatly enhanced.—Edwin B. Lord, in 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


tor 


Tue cost of high-grade illustrations 
is insignificant in comparison with the 
value of space.—Zhe Mahin Method. 
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Nineteen Million 
Dollars 


is annually paid out in the follow- 
ing counties which comprise the 
Gas Belt of Indiana: 

Delaware, Grant, Blackford, Jay, 
Randolph, Henry and Madison. 
In these seven counties the 


MUNCIE 


(INDIANA) 


STAR 


circulates more than 18,000 copies 
every morning. $19,000,000.00 
represents nearly one-third of the 
entire amount of money annually 
paid out in wages in the whole 
State of Indiana. The actual 
average paid circulation of the 
STAR, for the month of June, 
was 20, 540. 

























































































32 
ABOUT YELLOW JOURNAL- 
ISM 


In the mind of many good peo- 
ple, and of others not so good, the 
yellow newspaper is a monster, 
compounded of all imaginable evils 
—foul, malignant, lying, dishonest 
—a hideous blot upon civilization, 
To another party, it is the heroic 
knight-errant of modern life, living 
for nothing but to combat wrong 
and swayed by no influences that 
are not unselfish and noble. The 
real thing is quite different from 
either of these images. The yel- 
low journal of the conventionally 
“respectable” view is an impossible 
monster. It could not exist in any 
civilized community, nor could it 
be carried on by reputable men, 
which most yellow journalists are. 
The frantic and indiscriminating 
abuse heaped upon the yellow press 
by so many of its critics tends 
merely to exasperate its readers 
and blind them to the great and ob- 
vious fauits which undeniably do 
exist. These faults are realized 
by none more keenly than by the 
men who make the yellow newspa- 
pers. 

And first what is yellow journal- 
ism and when did it make its ap- 
pearance? Most people will say 
that it began when Joseph Pulitzer 
bought the New York /Vorld, and 
reached its maturity when W. 
Hearst took charge of the New 
York Journal. But every essential 
characteristic of yellow journalism 
was known long before cither of 
these epochs. There were very 
yellow features in the Aurora and 
other papers of Washington's day. 
The New York Herald, founded 
by the elder James Gordon Bennett 
in 1835, was a yellow journal from 
its first number. If you turn back 
over the faded files of the Herald, 
you will find in its eighteenth num- 
ber for May, 1835, this revelation 
of its views on the objects to be 
sought by a newspaper: 

Numerous country editors are send- 
ing us their papers with a request to ex- 
change. We are not very sulky or sul- 
len in this respect—not near so much 
so as the Globe. Telegraph and Intelli- 
gencer of Washington, the Natonial Ga- 
zette of Philadelphia, or the Argus of 
Albany. But we annex one condition 
to an exchange with country papers— 
editors n.ust furnish their columns with 


something original and good to get an 
exchange with the Herald. A droll 
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story, a wonderful accident, a tale of 
the mountains or rivers, a prodigious 
growth, a horrible murder, a curious 
marriage, or such like tit-bits. 

There you have the very essence 
of yellow journalism. Job type, 
art departments, and octuple color 
presses were not known in the days 
of the elder Bennett, but in essen- 
uals the programme he laid down 
for his country exchanges was a 
programme that would appeal to 
the newest of the new editors to- 
day. 

The De Young brothers founded 
the San Francisco Chronicle—at 
first the Dramatic Chronicle—on 
yellow lines in 1868. All the of- 
fensive features of yellow journal- 
ism were glaring in the Chicago 
Times under Wilbur F. Storey and 
in the Cincinnati Enquirer of twen- 
ty years ago. Indeed, the old 
Enquirer probably came nearer to 
realizing what the respectable crit- 
ics imagine a yellow journal to be 
than any other paper of general cir- 
culation that has ever existed in the 
United States. Neither the delin- 
quencies nor the merits of yellow 
journalism are new. In intem- 
perance of discussion, it is left far 
behind by most of the political 
organs of the last century. In ex- 
ploitations of crimes and scandals, 
it has never equalled papers like 
the Cincinnati Enquirer and the 
old Chicago Times. On the other 
hand, its vaunted enterprise has 
never achieved such feats as were 
common a generation ago. No 
representative of the latest “jour- 
nalism that acts” has ever accom- 
plished anything like the discovery 
of Livingstone, or the exploration 
of the Congo or the equipment 
of the “Jeannette” Artic expedi- 
tion, or the contribution of $r00,- 
ooo to the Irish Famine Fund. 
There has seldom been anything to 
match even the old Daily Graphic’s 
attempt to send a balloon across 
the Atlantic in 1873. There was a 
superb opportunity a few months 
ago for a display of genuine news- 
paper enterprise. One of the dip- 
lomatic and detective experts at- 
tached to every yellow staff, with 
$50,000 to spend, could have res- 
cued Miss Stone within a month 
after her capture. But no newspa- 
per rose to the occasion. No pro- 
prietor was willing to buy fame at 
half the price paid by the New 














York Herald and the London 
Telegraph for Stanley’s expedition 
across Africa a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. There were similar op- 
portunities during the siege of the 
Legations in Peking. A _ deter- 
mined correspondent with unlimit- 
ed credit could have found a way 
to open communication with the 
beleaguered diplomats and relieve 
the anxiety of the world, but the 
papers of all tints preferred the 
cheaper course of relying upon the 
picturesque romancers of Shang- 
hai. No doubt the growing disin- 
clination of the newspapers to in- 
dulge in expensive strokes of enter- 
prise is due to the shifting of pow- 
er from the editorial to the busi- 
ness offices. Formerly the editor 
directed the policy of the paper. 
He conceived a brilliant scheme 
and he urged it upon the proprie- 
tor, if he did not happen to be the 
proprietor himself. He was con- 
stitutionally indisposed to bother 
about petty commercial details. In 
the presence of a pet idea, his im- 
pulse was to “hang the expense.” 
Now every serious proposition has 
to be submitted to the business 
manager, whose attitude toward 
anything involving expense is al- 
critical. His first question 

“Is this thing worth doing at 
all?” His second is: “If it is to be 
done, how can it be done most 
cheaply?” If Livingstone were go- 
ing to Africa now it would be more 
prudent for him to make his prep- 
arations for a permanent residence 
there than to depend upon a mod- 


“ern business manager to hunt for 


him. The business manager would 
always rather spend money on pos- 
ters telling what the paper is going 
to do than on doing it. It is owing 
to him that so many papers re- 
semble the shows in which the fat 
lady is so much fatter on the bill- 
boards than in the tent. His activ- 
ity is not peculiar to yeilow jour- 
nalism, but it is more conspicuous 
there than elsewhere, because 
everything that yellow journalism 
touches is exaggerated. If all the 
faults of yellow journalism had to 
be compressed into one word, the 
word that would come nearest to 
fulfilling the requirement would be 
“vulgarity.” Not indecency, for in 
that respect the yellow journals 
are far less open to criticism than 
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many of the papers which are call- 
ed respectable, but the vulgarity of 
the rich pork-packer, whose family 
displays its diamonds at the break- 
fast table and buys real, hand- 
painted oil pictures by the yard. 
The total absence of good taste, of 
which the screaming headiines and 
the garish pictures give fair warn- 
ing, is the characteristic note 
throughout. This is not accident- 
al, but intentional. Many of the 
men who produce the yellow jour- 
nals are personally of the most re- 
fined taste. They are like the once 
prosperous waiter in a Third aven- 
ue restaurant, to whose table came 
a former Fifth avenue friend. 
“What!” exclaimed the guest in 
astonishment. “Do you work 
here?” “Yes,” the waiter re- 
sponded haughtily, ‘but 1 don’t eat 
here.” 

Yellow journalists, as a rule, do 
not eat their own dishes. They 
have deliberately adopted the theo- 
ry that the bass drum and the meg- 
aphone are the best means of draw- 
ing a crowd, and they have the fig- 
ures of circulation to prove it. The 
yellow journals in New York have 
a larger circulation than all the 
other papers in the city combined. 
But they have not gained it at the 
expense of those other papers. The 
conservative press has more read- 
ers than it ever had before and 
probably quite as many as it would 
have had 1f yellow journalism had 
never been heard of. The yellow 
journals have simply formed their 
own constituencies by making 
newspaper readers out of hundreds 
of thousands of people who form- 
erly never had the newspaper habit 
at all. Of course, they have other 
readers, too, but it was for these 
that their peculiar methods were 
devised.—Condensed from an ar- 
ticle in Criterion for July. 


THIS KIND OF WAITING BRINGS 
NOTHING. 


The dealer who never reads the ads 
in the trade papers, but waits for 
traveling men to introduce new things 
to him, as a rule makes very slow pro- 
gress toward getting rich.—Implement 
Trade Journal, 

—————+o>—___ 


“Tne Sorrows of Satan” would appear 
devilishly small and trivial compared to 
some of those the man has to undergo 
who attempts with no past experience to 
successfully do his own advertising.— 
White’s Sayings. 
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are so many things they need that they are really afraid 

to commence making purchases. Do you know that 
there is one establishment in London that sells everything that a 
tourist could possibly need? I honestly believe that intending 
tourists can do better in my store than any other place on earth. 
T sell strictly for cash—am satisfied-with a small profit.and never 
lose a shilling nor a customer, I want your trade because I 
make a profit on it and at the same time give you better value for 
your money than you can get elsewkere. 1 am known all over 
England as a square dealer. Pleased customers have sold more 
goods for me than anything else. Any person who buys from 
me and is not perfectly satisfied can have his money back. 
Whether you buy from me or not I want you to send and get my 


‘T= is just the state of mind some tourists are in. There 


during your trip. 


it because it is true. 





h illustrated price list. You can have it for the asking. To pur- | 
4] chase from me means a greater supply of ready cash on hand | 


1 like to have people say that John Piggott gave them better ’ 
{ { value for their money than they could get anywhere else. I like ! 


i JOHN PIGGOTT, 
Ii''| 137, Cheapside, and Milk street, London. | 
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VALUE OF A _ FOREIGN POST- 
MARK. 

A carpet-cleaning concern has discov- 
ered, like one of the fashionable Fifth 
avenue milliners, that its advertising cir- 
culars are less likely to be thrown away 
unread if they reach the public in an en- 
velope bearing a foreign stamp and post- 
mark. So it sends a few thousand cir- 
culars addressed to New Yorkers to Eng 
land in bulk and they are stamped and 
mailed there. 

The housshelder, wondering why he 





should be invited to patronize a carpet- 
cleaning factory several thousand miles 
away, is led to read the circular, only to 
iscover from a small type announce- 
ment at the end, that the concern’s office 
is really in New York and its plant 
not far away. And by that time the 
advertiser’s object is achieved.—New 
York Sun, 





~~ 





_ THE merchant who inspires only fear 
n his employees misses his vocation. 
He should have been a drill sergeant. 
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A FREE ADVERTISEMENT. 
New York, July 17, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ; 

Is there any way by which the Jewish 
Daily News can get into one of your 
contests for a Sugar Bowl? We are 
very anxious to get into such a contest, 
because we know that if the Jewsh 
Daily News ever does, it will walk away 
with the Sugar Bowl, just as surely as 
you are reading this. The reason for 
our cock-assurance is that the Jewish 
Deily News complies with every requis- 
ite that goes to the make-up of an ideal 
newspaper, viewed either from the read- 
ers’ or the advertisers’ standpoint. 

To the advertiser the Jewish Daitiy 
News ofters what very few newspapers 
in the United States dare offer: : 

(1) Absolute and unrestricted permis- 
sion to investigate its circulation at any 
time without previous notice to us. 

(2) A certificate from the Association 
of American Advertisers showing in 
detail the results of the audit of the 
circulation of the Jewish Daily News by 
th. said Association. , 

(3) A contract containing a clause 
that if the actual circulation ascertained 
upon investigation by the advertiser is 
not what it was represented to be, the 
money already paid for advertising will 
be returned and the contract forfeited. 

(4) An unbiased opinion as_ to 
whether or not advertising submitted 
for publication in the Jewish Daily News 
will not bring results. If it is the opin- 
ion of the publishers that the advertis- 
ing submitted will not bring results, 
the contract is not accepted. The Jew- 
ish Daily News does not want money for 
nothing and does not care to give its 
own reputation a black eye. 

(5) A circulation guaranteed at 45,- 
000, but which on several days of the 
week exceeds tliat number, and a promise 
based by past experience that this figure 
will before the summer is over have to 
go away back and sit down. Very few 
papers can show steady and solid pro- 
gress in the way of circulation as does 
the Jewish Daily News. |. 

(6) And perhaps most important of 
all—the best field that the general adver- 
tiser can work in. A good middle class, 
in comfortable circumstances, with up- 
to-date needs and up-to-date ideas, who 
do not stint about an extra 25 cent piece, 
if the thing. offered is any good. 

(7) A medium covering a_ field that 
no other publication can possibly cover, 
which, unhke a great many others, is 
constantly becoming more important to 
the general advertiser. q i 

(8) A flat rate to all advertisers, big 
or little, using big or little space, and 
a rate card without any frills and dadoes, 
one that just tells the price per agate 
line and that’s all. ’ . 

To the readers of the Jewish Daily 
News, the paper offers: 

(1) The news of the day properly 
weighed and without any undue hysteria 
or strained conservatism.- | : 

(2) Scientific and historical articles 
written in a popular and interesting 
form. we 

(3). Editorial opinion, by the best Jew- 
ish thinkers in America and Europe. 

(4) A good serial story. . 

(3) Advice and information on partic- 
ular points, to readers. Our correspon- 
dence is the largest that any newspa- 
per of equal circulation has and is a 


striking evidence of the personal interest 
teken by the readers of our paper. 

(6) A feuilleton every week in which 
the events of the past week are treated 
in a light vein. This is modeled after 
the French plan, with the “‘Frenchiness’” 
left out. 

(7) An English department that is the 
equal of any feature page of the better 
class of English papers in the United 
States and which holds the young men 
and women to the faith and to the 


race. 

The Jewish Daily News carries more 
patent medicine advertising than any 
German paper in the East and from 2 to 
2% pages of small classified ads, includ- 
ing help wanted, situation wanted, busi- 
ness opportunities, financial and real 
estate every day. 

In view of these circumstances we 
think that you will agree with us that 
we can walk away with any Sugar Bowl 
that you would put up in a contest that 
we could enter. Please give us a show. 

Very truly yours, 
SarasoHn & Son, 
Publishers the Jewish Daiiy News. 


———_~+~o>- —_ 
A GREAT ADMIRER. 
Rocers, Ohio, July 22, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For nearly fourteen years I was 
editor and publisher of the Noontide at 
this place, having founded the paper 
in 1888. On account of poor health I 
sold the paper June 1, 1902. For ten 
years I have been an enthusiastic admirer 
and earnest student of Printers’ INk, 
and now await its weekly visits with 
fond anticipation. An advertisement 
submitted by me was considered the best 
for the third week of the Printers’ 
INK contest now pending. I hope to 
try again before the contest clcses. I 
expect to rest and recuperate until about 
October 1, 1902, and then hope to engage 
actively in the work of adwriting. tt 
is needless to add that Printers’ InK 
will continue to be to me the wise pre- 
ceptor it has been in the past. 

But I digress. The object of this let- 
ter was to tell the pupils of the Little 
Schoolmaster of two unique scrap books 
I have almost completed. Probably no 
others like them are in existence. I 
found it impracticable to keep all the 
copies of Printers’ INK, so resorted to 
the scrap book idea. One book contains 
the best original and selected articles on 
advertisement writing that have appear- 
ed in the Little Schoolmaster during 
the past ten years. Its 150 pages afford 
the best possible instructor in the art. 
The second book of 175 pages contains 
from the same _ source invaluable 
articles on business management, 
advertising plans, window display, mail 
order business, and many other features 
of modern merchandising. It is a veri- 
table mine of business knowledge, writ- 
ten by men who are successful. It is 
remarkable how few articles of perma- 
nent value were mutilated in campiling 
these scrap books from the back num- 
bers of Printers’ INK. These books 
are not for sale at any price. They will 
constitute the text and reference books 
of the writer in any future endeavors he 
may make in the advertising profes- 
sion. Yours, with an abiding respect 
for the teachings of the Little School- 
master, - Harry Reep. 
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ne VINOL AGAIN. 
Tue Grose PuBLISHING CoMPANY, 
GREENFIELD, Ind., July 15, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A patent medicine representative was 
telling us to-day that the editor of the 
Republican ‘recentl wrote PRINTERS’ 
Ink and claimed all the credit for the 
seles of Vinol in this city and going 
so far as to claim that his paper was 
the only one in Greenfield carrying the 
advertisement of that medicine. The 
statement is not true, as we also carried 
Vinol in the Globe. The druggist in 
this city who handles Vinol has told 
us on two different occasions that he 
attributed the large sales of this medi- 
cine more to the advertisement in our 
paper than he did to our competitor. 
We want only what is due us, but this 
is not the first time our competitor has 
failed to give us credit. We believe you 
want only true statements and when 
he says the Republican was the only pa- 
per in Greenfield to advertise Vinol he 
states what is not true. And the drug- 
gist surely knows what paper gives 
him the best returns. We are ready 
at any time to prove any and all asser- 
tions made in this letter. 

We would be pleased to have you fur- 
nish us a copy of Printers’ INK con- 
taining the Republican's Jetter. 

Very truly, 
W. E. Newsy. 

The statement to which the 

above letter takes exception was 


published in Printers’ INK for 
July 2, 1902. Its writer, W. S. 
Montgomery of the Greenfield, 
Ind., Republican, was _ greatly 


shocked at the Little Schoolmas- 
ter’s recent assertion that he con- 
sidered a certain publisher as hon- 
est as newspaper men generally. 

: ace 
IMMORALITY, TOBACCO AND 

FORCE 

New York, July 18, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Please correct the impression given in 
your article this week, “The Story of 
Force,” that we are paying two or 
three prices for across the page position. 
What I said to your representative was 
that we had to pay two or three prices 
for position where this advertisement ap- 
peared on the first page without any 
other advertising on the page, the page 
heing tied up for a year to the “Force” 

Food Co. er the products of the H-O 
Milis. 

By the way, what do you think of 
the morality of the American Tobacco 
Co. stealing this particular style of 
advertising within eight weeks of the 
time it was adopted and popularize: 
ty “Force,” and what do you think 
should te the attitude of the papers 
toward accepting this advertising under 
existing contracts that we have with 
them? Yours very truly, 

Atrrep E. Rose. 
—— 

By persistent effort in a a 
competent business man finds an oppor- 
tunity in each day—that doesn’t mean 
in each medium.—White’s Sayings. 
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NEEDS IT. 
Joun H. Boorun, 

Pharmacist, 3849 Lancaster Avenue, 

2HILADELPHIA, July 15, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Inclosed find check for five dollars. 
Please send me Printers’ INK for a 
year. - I need it in my business. 

fours truly, 
ww H. Booru. 


GOOD EN GLISH. 


The art of writing good English 
is a valuable accomplishment. But there 
are few callings in which it is more val- 
uable than in that of the adwriter. It 
is surprising how few supposedly well 
educated persons are able to set down 
a fact or express an idea in clear, terse 
English. They befog their written 
thoughts in a mist of loosely constructed, 
roundabout phrases and misused words. 
It is still more surprising how many 
men in the newspaper shop—men whose 
very business is writing—turn out copy 
that calls for heroic treatment at the 
hands of the editor. Perhaps some day 
there will also be on the staff of every 
well regulated newspaper an editor of 
advertising. In the absence of such a 
useful functionary, I earnestly advise 
adwriters to look at their English. The 
use of clear, compact language to them 
must be evident. ‘The artist who ex- 
presses: himself in monochrome knows 
the value of masses of white in pic- 
ture making. An ad is really a pic- 
ture. Its blacks lose their value and 
effect if there are not contrasting whites 
to bring them out. Now, if you can 
make a word do duty for a sentence, its 
eloquence will be still further enhanced 
by an effective use of the white space 
you have gained—Ad Sense for May. 

Ir your advertisements are not bring- 
ing returns it’s time to think of a few 
things. Are they well written? Are 
they seasonable? Are you selling the 
goods right? Is it up to you or the 
advertising man?—White’s Sayings. 

———_+er 


POETICAL TRATED. 


ILLUS. 
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“THE WAILING OF THE TIDE.” 

















Never lose sight of the importance of 
window displays—some of the most 
prominently advertised proprietary ar- 
ticles on the market have never been 
seen by many people.—The Advisor. 





Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position— f granted. 
Must be hanéed in one week in advance. 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 


CONSULT 


Soudon se Gotch 


On British and Foreign Advertising. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853, 
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NEW IDEAS WANTED. 























SECON 50.00 


THIRD. 200. oo 


FOURTH “ 100.00 
The manufacturer of a leading pro- 
prietary article offers the abo®e cash 
prizes for a series of illustrated ads, em- 
bodying novel ideas. Address 


P. 0. Box 802, New York. 3 


Aesssssnaacd 


FIRST PRIZE, ag oo | 
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RIDPANS 


My skin was sallow, I 
had a bad taste in my 
mouth in the morning and 
my breath was offensive 
at times and occasionally 
I had a bad _ headache. 
By the use of Ripans 
Tabules I am now ina 
condition to attend to my 
daily duties, my appetite 
is excellent and my di- 
gestion much improved. 





At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 








has been represented by 


You may, perhaps, use all the other daily and Sunday papers of Cleveland, O., except 


THE CLEVELAND DAILY WORLD 


- . AND 


THE CLEVELAND SUNDAY WORLD 


but if you omit both of these papers from your list you do NOT cover the Cleveland field, 
Some of the largest advertisers in America have used the Wor/d, either daily or Sunday, 
and in some cases both. for ten years past continuously. Rates reasonable and results 
satisfactory. that’s why. The Wor/d was founded twelve years ago by B. F. Bower, 
who is still its owner and publisher, and during the whole of that dame the World 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York and Chicago. 
Sole Agents for Foreign Advertising. 











February, 1902, average, 12,823 
March, “ ~ 332 | 
April, “ “ 13,114 





TRENTON TIMES 


Trenton, New Jersey. 
CIRCULATION: | 5 per ct. than all other 


Trenton dailies 
Breater combined. 


Delaw’e River V’l’y 


1-4 OF YEAR’S 
averace 13,103 | Covers4 70 Suburban Towns 
1-2 of year’s average, 12,518 | 


907 Trenton Homes 
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The Evenin g 
J ourna — : 


A two-cent A paper. 


Enterprising but not sen- 
sational. 

HOME not Street circu- 
lation. 

Only one edition daily, 
hence :— 

Every copy a family of 
readers. 


Circulation Averag-s 
1900, 1901, 


1899, 
14,486 15,106 15,891 











1902, 17,160 





The American Newspaper Directory 
awards the mark ©O for quality 
of circulation. 


INK. 











“We Rest 








Our 
Case”’ 


with the advertiser.. 
THE TIMEs keeps a 
detailed record of 
circulation and fur- 
nishes the American 
Newspaper Direct- 
ory with a sworn 
statement. 


No Other 
Chester odie Does This. 


>a wwe, TOD net 
ChesterTimes 


WALLACE & SPROUL, 


PUBLISHERS. 





F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway, 








New York Representative. 


Advertisers 


reach out con- 
stantly for more 


Business 


-()- 


ATTRACTIVELY 
PRINTED 


Booklets 
Folders 
Circulars 


are now a very important part 
of advertising. They secure, 
first, attention; then a_hear- 
ing; may be preservation, while 
the ordinary kind receive a prompt 
toss to the waste basket. 

Attractive ads are noticed 
above all others in newspapers 
and magazines. Space is expen- 
sive, hence striking display within 
a limited space becomes a perti- 
nent proposition. 

We write and print booklets, 
folders and circulars of the 
highest advertising character. We 
write and put in type advertise- 
ments for all purposes, finish 
electros therefrom, and warrant 
a maximum display and just the 
right story in a minimum of 
space. Send for a sample of our 


Large Postal Card 


for advertising purposes. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PRESS 


10 Spruce St., New York 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 


Pe sece ces sees COoeee 





The ad reproduced below, from 
the Danbury, Conn., News, appears 
to be part of a deep and skillfully 
laid scheme of the advertiser to 
make himself widely talked about 
and generally known as a good 
fellow and public-spirited citizen. 
Of course, his motives may have 
been purely disinterested ones, but 
the fact that he gives space in his 
own advertisement to the letter in 
which he made his proposition to 
the authorities, makes it appear 
that he is not unwilling to take full 
advantage of its advertising possi- 
bilities. 

The general scheme seems to be 
all right. It won't sell any partic- 
ular thing at any particular time, 
but it certainly will cause a great 
deal of comment favorable to Mr. 
Tasch and his business, and that 
is bound to help him. 

The “Tasch Medals” will soon 
become a matter of lasting local 
interest, and that interest will be 
re-awakened each year as the time 
for their presentation approaches. 
The local paper will give consider- 
able space to an account of 
the presentations, and is likely to 
refer to the “Tasch Medals” from 
time to time through the year, in 
connection with some act of brav- 
ery in the police or fire depart- 
ments. People are going to ask 
why the medals are called the 
“Tasch Medals,” and the answers 
are going to advertise Mr. Tasch 
because they can’t help it. 

But I believe that Mr. Tasch is 
making too much noise about it 
himself, to get the greatest benefits 
from it. I think he ought to have 
been content to say in his ad that, 
“The ‘Tasch Medals,’ one of 
which is to be presented to a mem- 
ber of the police force and one to 
a member of the fire department 





for acts of special merit or bravery, 
are (or will be) shown in our win- 
dow.” 

That is about all the advertising 
attention that he should give the 
matter. The local paper, the recip- 
ients of the medals, their friends 
and the public generaliy will do 
the rest, and do it the better if 
Mr. Tasch doesn’t seem inclined to 
make a big noise about it himself. 

Perhaps the scheme might be 
worked to advantage in your town, 
simply as an auxiliary to your reg- 
ular advertising. 


Tasch Medals for 
Bravery and Duty 


Without reference to 
goods and prices for once 
permit us to unfold a plan 
that has been laid before the 
Mayor and Common Council 
and has been accepted with 
a vote of thanks. 

To the Mayor and Board of 
Common Council of the 
City of Danbury. 
Gentlemen—I_ desire to 

present annually to the City 

of Danbury two gold medals, 
to be known as the “Tasch 

Medals,” under the follow- 

ing conditions: 

One medal to be presented 
by the city to that member 
of the Police Department 
who shall perform the most 
meritorious act or acts while 
in the exercise of his duty 
during the year ending 
April 1, the recipient to be 
determined by the Police 
Committee of the Board of 
Common Council and _ the 
medal to be presented on or 
before the first day of May 
following. 

One medal to be presented 
by the city to that member 
of the Fire Department who 
shall perform the most meri- 
torious act or acts while in 
the exercise of his duty dur- 
ing each year ending April 
the recipient to be determin- 
ed by the Water Committee 
of the Board of Common 
Council and the medal to 
presented on or before the 
first day of May, following. 

Yours ‘a ly, 
TAScH, 
13. White ch o- ~ and 
Optician. 
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Attractive. 





Children’s 
‘*Beach Hats ” 


We have told you before 
about these comfortable, pret- 
ty summer hats for children, 
and every time you have tak- 
en the offering with a rush. 

More are ready to-day— 
broad-brimmed light hats of 
tan-colored linen, with stich- 
ed brims, and ribbons and 
bindings of red, white or 
blue. Just right for sea- 
shore or country wear. Reg- 
ular 75c. value, at fifty cents 
each. 





Almost Holds the Goods up to 





Dainty Cottons 
At 124%c 


The most gratifying ex- 
perience that can come to 
the woman who loves dainty 
cotton dresses is to come 
across a charming collection 
of fresh, new Dimities and 
Batistes, so late in the sea- 
son, and realize that the 
choicest, daintiest things have 
not been picked out. That 
is exactly what this offering 
presents, for these printed 
stuffs are in entirely new 
designs, right from the mill, 
at 124%c. a yard. 

Among the patterns are 
small rose-buds, in clusters 
on white grounds; rose-buds 
scattered over grounds of 
white with dainty borders in 
colored stripes with white 
polka-dots; pin-dots of white 
on colors with medallion 
floral borders; larger polka- 


dots with colored Persian 
borders; floral stripes on 
colored grounds; colored 
Persian and ring-dotted 


stripes on colored grounds; 
polka-dots small and large, in 
black and colors on white; 
colored stripes on white, or 
white on colored grounds. 








The 





Right Thing at the Right 


A List of Healing 
And Cooling 


Sunburn Lotions 


The virtues of all these 
preparations have been prov- 
ed. Each has its circle of 
loyal friends. The list may 
be helpful to you who are 
uninformed on the subject. 
Choose any one of these 
with the assurance that its 
use will be beneficial, not 
only for sunburn, but for 
the face and hands generally. 


Time. 








View. 


Aims at a Definite 





So Easy. 





Twentieth 
Century Ice 
Cream Freezers 


These are the “no work” 
Freezers that are such a com- 
fort to the housekeepers. It 
seems too good to be true, 
that all that 1s necessary to 
freeze the very finest ice 
cream that can Le made is to 
pour in the properly flavored 
cream, pack the ice around 
it, and let it stand still to 
freeze! 

No tiresome churning is 
necessary when you have a 
freezer that neither lets the 
heat in, nor the cold out. 
That’s the whole secret. Why 
should you make your arms 
ache with the churning, be- 
cause the old-fashioned freez- 
ers won’t hold the cold in? 

The right freezer costs 
less than the wrong one, too. 

Four sizes, $1.50, $1.75, 


$2 and $3. 








Just in Time. 





Bonanza Coal 


[ 
| 
It’s smokeless — clean — 
strictly reliable semi-anthra- 
| cite product, that never goes 
out on you—saves laundry 
bills and conforms to the 
smoke ordinance of the city. 
The best for furnace or 
range. 
Price $6.75 per ton deliv- 
ered. 
_No coal its equal or none 
“just as good.” ’Phone 511 
or 2829. 









Class and is 





Well 


Calculated to Hit the Right Spot. 





Mister Farmer 


Is that mowing machine all 

ready for haying time? 

it's “out” in any way, 
putting it in order may save 
you many dollars, 

We sell the 
Buckeye Mower parts and 
always carry on hand full 
stocks of all the parts you’re 
likely to need. 

We keep cn iand knife 
sections for all mowers usz1 
hereabouts, and, of curse, 
we sell Scythes. Snaths, 
Rifles, Rakes, Forks, Cradles, 
etc. 

Any farmer can come to 
us at haying time with time- 
saving confidence that he can 


Adriance 


find just the haying tools 
that he wants—the ‘“‘just 
right” inde: at “‘money-back” 





prices, 


. 























Sensibly Said. 
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“ Ranney’ 


Refrigerators 


“It pays to buy the best.” 
A cheap refrigerator is a 
spendthrift, it will consume 
its cost in ice in one sum- 
mer. A_ good _ refrigerator 
will save you enough ice 
to more than repay the dif- 
ference in cost. 

Now we have the Ranney 
refrigerator, the best refrig- 
erator made. They are lined 
with mineral wood, have non- 
conducting dead air space 
and a constant circulation of 
cold air. 

The shelves, ice-rack and 
entire ice-chamber can be 
taken out and cleaned. 

Ve have several styles. 
Some are porcelain lined and 
others are lined with galvan- 
ized iron. Some are built 
of Ash and some of Oak. 
All are nicely furnished and 
strictly first class. 

Prices ranging from $8.50 
to $30. See them in the 
window. 





A _Loundry Ad. 


This 50- Piece Idea 
What Is It? 


Ungar’s laundry has facil- 
ities to wash, iron and fold 
linen at the price of “50 
pieces 50c.”—a ic. rate; the 
sorts are bedspreads, sheets, 
table cloths, napkins, towels, 
pillow slips. At this price 
they send for and send back 
your bundle. 

It is revolutionizing house- 
hold washing and laundry 
work, 





This is Refreshing. 








Has 


Good Talk. 





About Oxfords 


The .present vogue of the 
Oxford is but the deserved 
recognition of its many good 
qualities. 

They are the ideal summer 
shoe. 

; They are smart and styli 
in appearance and_ correct 
for any occasion. 

They are cool and comfort- 
able. 

They cost less than a high 
shoe of equal quality. 

The styles in our Oxfords 
are correct; the leathers de- 
pendable and the workman- 
ship i reliable. 

ollowing we give some 
hints of the variety and com- 
pleteness of our lines for 
men and for women. 





White Enamel 


Furniture 


There is a cool, fresh 
beauty about white enamel 
furniture that gives it a_dis- 
tinctive charm in the Sum- 
mer home. The relief of go- 
ing from the warm mahog- 
any to the airy white furnt- 
ture is second only to ex- 
changing the hot air from 
the city paving, for the odor- 
ous breath of the woods, or 
the salt breeze of the ocean 

Naturally our stock of 
white enamel furniture is 
now at its best; and we pre- 
sent a splendid showing of 
bureaus and chiffonniers fin- 
ished in white enamel; as 
well as white enameled wash- 
stands, tables, chairs and 
rockers. 

The styles are the choicest 
of the new effects and prices 
are most reasonable. 





Suggests Solid Comfort and Safe Se- 


lection, 














a “Grateful, Comforting” Sound, 


and Tells the Whole Story. 





Shirt- Waist 
Suits at $4.75 


Fresh, cool, serviceable 
suits of chambray in solid 
colors; made in three styles; 
waist plaited and trimmed 
with embroidery, buttoned 
down back; fitted skirts, fin- 
ished with ‘deep bias flounce; 
or plain skirts with three bias 
folds. Neatly bound seams 
in waist and skirts. The 
suits are regular $6.50 to 
$7.50 values; to-day at $4.75. 














Serge Suits for 
Summer Comfort 


The properly dressed man 
rarely gets over-heated. The 
hot sun warms a man’s 
blood; but he only suffers 
when the heat can’t get out. 
And no man has any right to 
complain of the weather 
while he wraps himself in 
hot clothing. 

good, _ clozely-twisted, 
pure worsted serge lets the 
cool air in, ana the body’s 
heat out; it is light in weight, 
but always neat in appear- 
ance. Every man who ap- 
preciates comfort, owns a 
serge suit. But 1f he is wise, 
he guards against getting 
the poor kind of serge. 

The safest way to skip all 
risk, is to buy the suit at 
W—-. We guarantee every 
suit we sell, whatever its 
price. 
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No advertising campaign 
intended to cover 
Philadelphia is complete 
unless you include 


The Quaker 
City News 


Published 
every Monday and 
Thursday 


Circulation Guaranteed 
to exceed 


560,000 


Copies per week 
w 


Circulation proven by any test 
No proof--no pay 


2 


Delivered by carriers throughout 
the city and suburbs 


Sd 


Advertising rate 
$1.00 per inch per issue 
(less than 8c.a line) 


The Quaker City News 


34 South Third St. 
Philadelphia 


EDWARD C. STARH, Adv. Manager 
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A MAIL. 
ORDER ERA 








The Mail Order Business is one of the 
wonders of this new century. 

Leading advertising experts acknowl- 
edge frankly that Mail Order Advertis- 
ing is the advertising of to-day, and shows 
better and surer results than any other 
kind of publicity. 

It reaches aclass of people you can 
not reach in any other way. ‘This class 
now has plenty of money to spend and 
is sending it direct to those who have 
goods to sell. 

The very best and largest repre- 
sentation of Mail Order Advertising is 


THE ELLIS PAPERS 


They will carry your story to 2,050,000 
families at small cost. 





The C. E. Ellis Company 


112 Dearborn St. 713-718 Temple Court 
Chicago. New York. 














THE ELLIS PAPERS ARE: 
THE METROPOLITAN AND RURAL HOME, 500,000 


THE PARAGON MONTHLY, - - 400,000 
THE HOME MONTHLY, - - ~- 400,000 
THE GENTLEWOMAN, - - ~- 400,000 


PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE, - - 350,000 
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aa Some More About Canada 








FEW PEOPLE KNOW THIS 


From a business point of view, it is regrettable that Montreal’s 
population is not better and more clearly understood. Let us discuss 
the point for a second. 

Montreal is the Metropolis of Canada, population approximate- 
ly, including the suburbs, 450,000, and owing to the inauguration of 
many important industries this estimate will be largely increased. 

‘o give an idea of the predominance of the French-Canadian 

citizen, at least two-thirds of the population is French speaking, a 

‘very convincing statement for 

' consideration to those interested 
in general business promotion. 

In order to gain the atten- 
tion of this large percentage of 
Canada’s population, the only 
effective and legitimate pro- 
cedure is 7 in news- 
papers of known merit and cir- 
culation. 

From a literary standpoint, 
it must be remembered that the 
French language is highly culti- 
vated, and from a newspaper 
point of view, Montreal French 
newspapers are on a par with the 
best American contemporaries. 

In fact, the French-Canadian 
press, in many instances, sur- 
passes the local English papers 
in matters of mechanical Am won 
tion, such as Easter and Christ- 
mas issues. 


A MAGNIFICENT 
RECORD 











The success achieved by La 


ng is occupied by Patrie is entirely due to the 
“LA PATRIE,” change of management. Five 
employing over 200 hands. years ago La Patrie had a lim- 


- ited circulation of about 3,000 
copies. Since that period, and as a result of the present administra- 
tion, the average daily circulation exceeds 33,000 copies daily, an 
unprecedented record in Canadian journalism. 

On Saturday, June 21st, was issued the Coronation number, a 
most handsome illustrated issue, containing thirty-two pages of 
half-tone engravings on superb paper. 

The edition was 75.000 copies, but so great was the demand that 
orders covering over 100.000 were received. This splendid memento 
was given gratis, in addition to the regular issue, which had many 
new features. 

Last year the publishers issued a beautiful number commemo- 
rating the visit of their Royal Highnesses, the Duke and Duchess 
of York, which proved a gigantic success. 


7 





dy 


“ 
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CHOICE OF MEDIUM 


With the short description here given, it would be ridiculous 
on our part to say that by using one medium the end in view could 
be achieved, but we do say that La Patrie reaches daily 33,000 of 
Canada’s best French citizens and there is no French Canadian 
journal published occupying the same influential sphere. 

It is widely quoted throughout the Dominion for its many ar- 
ticles published in editorial utterance. 


ADVERTISERS 


A perusal of La Patrie will prove its popularity with the 
local advertisers ; in some instances it is preferred to other medi- 
ums whose sole argument seems circulation figures, void of further 
definition—to the shrewd advertiser such an illustration lacks force 
and weight. 

Advertisers have confidence in La Patrie, because its circula- 
tion is wholly beneficial to local advertisers. Then again, in keep- 
ing with those facts, the advertising rates are most attractive—no 
other daily in Canada can offer better inducements. 


UP-TO-DATE QUARTERS 


Ia Patrie occupies very extensive quarters on Canada’s most 
influential dhacounlians, equipped with latest typesetting machines, 
American color presses and stereotype plant. The Job Depart- 
ment includes photo-engraving and bookbinding departments, 


“LE CULTIVATEUR” 


While our previous remarks apply qoeney to Ia Patrie, we 
must not omit the leading French weekly, Le Cultivateur (The 
Farmer); it is the recognized medium throughout the rural districts 
of the province of Quebec, the ‘‘ Farmers’ Paradise.” 

It reaches over 30,000 bright, brainy and progressive farmers, 
and as a mail order medium, it stands alone. 


TRANSLATING, ETC. 


The publishers are prepared to translate and make any alter- 
ations in cuts, etc., necessary by advertisers using their respective 
publications, without extra charge. 


La Patric 


Canada’s Most Progressive French Newspaper. 
Most Influential Circulation in Canada. 


LA PATRIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
MONTREAL. 


For advertising rates, etc., apply to our Specia] Representative in New York, 


LA COSTE & MAXWELL, 140 Nassau Street. 
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Here’s the Ideal 


A Flat Rate 
Five Cents a Line Agate Net 
Over 30,000 paid Circulation 


Do Advertisers Want It ? 


Advertisers and general advertising 
agents are continually asking for 
and recommending the adoption of a 
flat rate. Are they sincere or is this 
simply one of the many ways of try- 
ing to get a cut rate? 








As a test, during the months of July and 
August, advertisements will be accepted for the 
Houston Semi-Weekly Post at five cents an 
agate line net, whether for one inch or for one 
page. 

The Semi-Weekly Post has over 30,000 
paid sworn circulation each issue among the 
prosperous farmers, ranchmen, mechanics, etc., 
throughout the States of Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. It will pay advertisers who have 
anything to offer that is not exclusively used by 
city people. You don’t have to make a con- 
tract. You don’t have to continue your ad if it 
doesn’t pay. You simply pay for the space you 
use. If advertisers are in earnest about a flat 
rate here is an opportunity to show it and profit 
by doing so. 


THE HOUSTON SEMI-WEEKLY POST, 
G. J. PALMER, Business Manager, 
Special Representatives, Houston, Texas. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Tribune Building, New York and Chicago. 
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| HAD THE NERVE. 


MINNEAPOLIs, Minn., June 14, 1902. New York, June 23, 1902. 
Printers Ink Jonson, 17 Spruce St.,N.¥Y.: | Mr. Chas. H. Hamblin, Mgr. “Tribune,” 
Dear Str—What is your best quotation on| énneafpolis, Minn.: p 
news ink laid down in Minneapolis in car-load | |D&4R Srr—Yours of the 18th is at hand and 





lots ? contents noted. ; : f 
Will you also kindly advise me what papers I am sorry to state that it would be impossi- 
you are serving in this part of the country ¢ ble for me to do business with you on the 
Respectfully, Cuas. H. HAMBLIN, basis mentioned, as my terms are strictly cash 
Bus. Mgr. 7ribune, Minneapolis, Minn, with the order, f. 0. b. New York. You could 


buy the ink from me, paying cash in advance, 
and I could prepay the freight charges and 
New York, June 16, 1902. charge same to you ; this would not be break- 


Pubs. ‘“‘ Tribune,” Minneapolis, Minn.: ing myrule. It is not a question of credit or 
Dear Sirs—Yours of the 14th is at hand | fating with me, only I make no exceptions to 
and contents noted the rule. I have filled over eighty-six thou- 


My news ink is four cents a pound in five sand orders in the past eight years, and not 

hundred-pound barrels f. 0. b. New York, and | 0n¢ of them ever left my place unless I had the 
, f.0.b. ‘ .< . 

I will guarantee it to be the finest ink you ever —_ “7 pepe -? ee " , 
used. I am not selling any large papers in WOurs US Ene to Sacere FOS a5 a CUROMS, 
your section of the country, as it seems they do and if favored would do my utmost to deserve 
not care to pay cash in advance. a ee your Pe ei 1 und 

I would like to secure you as a customer, a mg you an th peer 7 will uncer- 
and feel positive if favored I can retain your | S44, My Position in the matter, } am, 





patronage. Respectfully, _ PRINTERS Ink Jonson. 
Thanking you and awaiting yours, I am, | MINNEAPOLIs, Minn., June 25, 1902. 
Respectfully, Printers Ink Jonson. Printers Ink Jonson, 17 Spruce St.,N.Y.: 
os . Dear Sir—Your very frank letter of June 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 18, 1902. 23d duly received. It is charming to meet a 


, . “ -, |man who makes a rule and does not break it. 
Printers Ink Jonson, 17 Spruce St., N.¥.: I assure you that I have a great deal of respect 
Dear Sir—I beg to acknowledge your es- | for you in consequence. I think that you have 
teemed favor of June 16th, Thanks for your | adopted a splendid way of doing business, but 
prompt attention. ue it takes some nerve to carry it through. 
In buying ink here it is customary for the | ] hope, ere long. to have the pleasure of 
seller to ship a car-load and place it in storage | placing an order with you. Respectfully, 








at some convenient spot in the city, the buyer Cuas. H. HAMBLIN, 
to draw out barrels as they may be wanted ; Bus. Mgr. 7'ridune, Minneapolis, Minn. 
the price of these barrels withdrawn to be —— 
assed to the credit of the seller at that time. New York, June 30, 1902. 
Yo you care to do business this way? You | 4”. Chas. H. Hamblin,“ Tribune,” Minne- 
only quote f. o. b. New York. apolis, Minn.: 
Can you give me a quotation on your ink Dear Sir—Yours of the 25th is at hand. 
laid down in Minneapolis in the way I suggest I thank you for your kind remarks, and shall 


above? You say also in your letter that prob- | do my utmost to deserve and retain your pat- 
ably the reason that printers in this section of | ronage. 

the country do not do business with you is be- I could do an extensive business were I to 
cause you ask them to pay cash in advance. | give credit, but, like the Spartan and the Fox, 
Does thig rule apply to all your customers? | shall lose every customer rather than admit 





Kindly advise. Respectfuily, defeat. 
Cuas. H. Haman, Awaiting your favors, I am, 
Bus. Mgr. 7rtéune, Minneapolis, Minn. Respectfully, Printers Ink Jonson. 








My news ink is guaranteed to be the best news ink in the market, and is 
sold as follows : 


25-pound keg..----.$1.50 | 250-pound keg. ---$11.25 
so “* wee 2.75 500 “  bbi..... 20.00 
ioo0 = sl ** © ca ee | 
It makes no difference whether you are worth one dollar or one million 
dollars, or order one twenty-five-pound keg or a car-load of five hundred 
pound barrels, the ink must be paid for in advance. 
I made this ruie nearly nine years ago, and had the nerve to stand by it, 
even though I lost thousands of doilars’ worth of business. 
When my goods are not found as represented I offer no petty excuses, 
but refund the money, along with the cost of transportation. 
Send for my price list of job inks. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 17 Spruce Street, New York. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 


INQUIRER 














are cheaper than those of any 


other Philadelphia newspaper. 
That is why the INQUIRER 
leads them all in volume of 
advertisements printed. 

Sworn average circulation over 


170,000 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








WRITE FOR RATES. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 
1109 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office Chicago Office 


Tribune Building. Tribune Building. 























